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Editor’s Page 





THE SCHOOLS AND THE NEws 


MONG the various problems of de- 
A mocracy to which increasing atten- 
tion has been paid in recent years, 
that which concerns the full and truthful 
reporting of news is fundamental. The need 
for an informed electorate is basic both to 
our tradition that the press must be free and 
to our allotment of much school time to his- 
tory, civics, material drawn from economics 
and sociology, and to current events. Propa- 
ganda, bias in newspapers and other period- 
icals, in movies, on the radio, and in the 
classroom, charges that some groups are 
favored or others barred from a hearing, 
thus become a proper subject for considera- 
tion in the upper years of secondary school 
and in college—and in elementary or junior 
high school as far as the maturity of pupils 
permits. “Education Against Propaganda,” 
the Seventh Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, surveyed the 
needs and possibilities in such study, and 
suggested some procedures. 

R BRANT?’S thoughtful address at St 
M Louis, printed in this issue, is not re- 
assuring, but it does demand attention. 
That the financial investment required by 
a metropolitan newspaper puts newspaper 


publishing in the class of big business may’ 


or may not be significant; as Mr Brant notes, 
some journals have grown great by main- 
taining a liberal policy, and, as he also re- 
minds us, the electorate has not always fol- 
lowed editorial leadership. But if editorial 
policy has spread from the editorial page 
into the reporting of the news, and if news- 


paper publishing has in any degree become 
not only a branch but an ally and the spokes- 
man for big business, then it is time for those 
devoted to democracy and those interested 
in education for democracy to stress the re- 
sponsibility that is invariably implied by 
freedom. In any case, Mr Brant’s analysis 
raises questions about the treatment of news 
and public opinion in the schools, and about 
our teaching of current events. 


CuRRENT EVENTS TEACHING 


URRENT events teaching was intro- 

duced as a corrective to overemphasis on 
the past in history classes. The arguments for 
such teaching are familiar. Pupils should be 
informed about public affairs and about im- 
portant current happenings and personali- 
ties. Interrelationships of the past and the 
present should be made clear. Young citi- 
zens should form the habit of keeping in- 
formed, and of reading intelligently. Few 
would argue that our teaching has yet at- 
tained its stated goals-—-the summary of 
various studies of current events teaching 
which appears in the Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Council is not encouraging. 
Much time is wasted on trivialities—on read- 
ing or reciting on a multitude of unrelated 
minor items. Much of the teaching is un- 
planned, much of the discussion ignorant, 
unilluminating if not actually misleading. 
Carefully planned and prepared considera- 
tion of one or two topics,, often continued 
over a period of time, with appropriate use 
of history for background, and of pamphlet 
material, magazines, and newspapers, is not 
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unknown, but it certainly is not character- 
istic practice. Nor is it common to make cur- 
rent events teaching contribute systemat- 
ically to the understanding of such great 
forces as nationalism, imperialism, de- 
mocracy, and industrialism, to such great 
issues as fascism, communism, or state rights, 
or even to such urgent problems as labor 
organization, relief and social insurance, or 
the government regulation of agriculture 
and industry. 


PERIODICALS IN THE SCHOOLS 


PECIAL periodicals for the schools have 
S come into wide use, partly no doubt be- 
cause of our addiction to textbooks, partly 
in recognition of the special needs of im- 
mature pupils. If some have dealt with mat- 
ters of ephemeral interest and importance, 
and have even evaded controversial matters, 
others have competently and readably pre- 
sented many important issues, often in their 
historical or present setting. They provide a 
valuable foundation for classroom work, 
though no publication for the country as a 
whole can be equally valuable in all com- 
munities, and no publication of limited size 
can present forces, issues, or problems 
adequately. Moreover, if one aim is to estab- 
lish a habit of reading the news, the greatest 
possible use of newspapers and magazines— 
the reading matter of the general public—is 
implied. We were long since advised that 
one obligation of education is to enable 
pupils to do better the desirable things that 
they will do anyway—one of which is read 
newspapers, both local and metropolitan, 
and, to some extent, other periodicals. Skill- 
ful teaching is implied—arousing a distaste 
for newspaper and magazine reading is 
worse than futile—but so is it for any effec- 
tive classroom work. 


Stupy OF PuBLIC OPINION 


OREOVER, the use of newspapers and 
M general magazines is essential to that 
other obligation of current events teaching 
—the critical evaluation of news and 


opinion, and the study of propaganda. This 
involves not only the press but the movies 
and the radio, and goes beyond the educa- 
tion for political activity with which current 
events teaching has generally been con- 
cerned. Both in the current events classes of 
the elementary and secondary school and in 
special study of current problems in the 
eleventh or twelfth year, there should, how- 
ever, be continuing attention to the process 
by which news is gathered and written, to 
the way it is sifted, selected, interpreted, to 
the way emphasis is given—or withheld—in 
headlines, space allotment, and vocabulary, 
and to the efforts made, in editorials or else- 
where, to mold opinion. 


Di: ERENT principles for selecting 
and treating events are highly im- 
portant. One gives us an overdose of crime, 
sex, and gossip; another an account of the 
news that is bright, flippant, given to treat- 
ing serious matters in a humorous—or cer- 
tainly not a serious—way; a third gives a 
partisan cast to the news, and, if taken at 
face value, influences opinion by what it 
stresses and what it omits. 

The key question in dealing with all this 
is simple, though its answer may not be: 
How do we know? It can be asked to ad- 
vantage in the middle grades and at any time 
thereafter, in a class that is dull or bright, 
naive or sophisticated. It can be supple- 
mented by a comparative study of different 
accounts of the same events—radio and 
movie accounts included—and, with more 
mature students, by a study of the tricks of 
propagandists described in the October, 
1936, Clearing House, by Clyde Miller and 
Violet Edwards, and in letters of the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis. 

Attention to events that may prove of 
fleeting importance takes on larger meaning 
when reports are critically considered. And 
in such critical study the following article 
on the American press takes on major 
significance. 

Ertinc M. Hunt 
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The Press and Political Leadership 


IRVING BRANT 





the newspaper publishers of America 

was to wake up on the morning of 
November 4, 1936, and discover that they 
had no influence in a presidential election. 
For many years the American press has been 
ruled by economic forces whose inevitable 
effect is to destroy the capacity of the press 
for leadership. But so little is this under- 
stood by most publishers that they still re- 
gard it as mere popular perversity that the 
metropolitan newspapers were overwhelm- 
ingly for one candidate for President, and 
the people were overwhelmingly for an- 
other. 

Since the 1936 election, the efforts of the 
press have been devoted to two other mat- 
ters of political importance. Almost unani- 
mously they combated President Roosevelt's 
plan to reorganize the Supreme Court, and 
with equal unanimity they engaged in a 
campaign to discredit Justice Hugo L. Black 
and compel him to resign from the position 
to which the President appointed him. 

The newspapers take full credit for the 
defeat of the court plan. They presented 
the news about it fairly, debated it vigor- 


Tire greatest shock ever experienced by 








Mr Brant, author of Storm Over the 
Constitution, is editor of the editorial 
page of the St Louis Star-Times. This 
address was delivered before the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
at St Louis on November 29. 























ously, and I think they exerted an important 
local pressure upon individual senators and 
congressmen. But the Gallup poll shows 
conclusively that the President was de- 
feated, not by the newspapers, which had 
been against him from the start, but by the 
Supreme Court’s reversal of its own con- 
stitutional interpretations and by the retire- 
ment of Justice Van Devanter. This changed 
the trend of public opinion, and the news- 
papers reinforced the trend by praising the 
new interpretations of the Constitution as 
fulsomely as they had praised diametrically 
opposite interpretations a year and two 
years earlier. 


HE newspapers which took part in the 
E fronaenrs against Justice Black are con- 
vinced that they performed a noble service 
to the country. They do not yet observe that 
they met defeat in their primary, or at least 
their ostensible objective, which was to 
force Justice Black off the court, and it will 
be some years, probably, before the truth 
dawns on them that the campaign against 
Justice Black, instead of being a statesman- 
like effort to protect the Supreme Court 
against prejudice and bigotry, was in itself 
a prejudiced and bigoted misuse of the 
channels of publicity. I say this as one who 
abhors to the utmost the spirit of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and as one who despises the po- 
litical opportunism which makes ambitious 
men cater not only to this organization but 
to any other ignoble force, temporary or 
permanent, that gets in a position to aid or 
block political preferment. 
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BELIEVE that the attitude of the press 
| toward Justice Black will be stamped in 
time as the most discreditable tour de force 
of the present journalistic epoch, not be- 
cause the newspapers were opposed to the 
Black appointment, not because they pro- 
duced evidence that he had been a member 
of the klan, not because they expressed 
alarm over the possible effect of this klan 
affiliation, not because they called for Justice 
Black’s resignation or removal. The cam- 
paign will be stamped as discreditable be- 
cause from first to last it was a presentation 
of news colored to produce a desired effect, 
and to prevent unbiased judgment by the 
people. Some day, undoubtedly, there will 
be a careful analysis of this campaign. I 
merely wish to suggest, by two or three de- 
tails, how it departed from the standard of 
uncolored presentation of the news which 
is rightly called the foundation of freedom 
of the press. 

The most convincing defense of Justice 
Black that I have read is a letter written by 
a Jewish rabbi in Birmingham, Alabama, 
a man who has been a rabbi more than forty 
years and has known Mr Black for twenty- 
five years. This letter has been read aloud 
in public addresses, it has been sent to 
various people over the country. It is a short 
letter. It is available for publication. But so 
far as I know it has never been published in 
any newspaper in the United States. 

The New York Times and other news- 
papers sent their ace reporters to Birming- 
ham to inquire about the reputation of Mr 
Black as to racial and religious prejudice. 
They found nothing against him, but what 
they reported in his favor lost force because 
it came from political sources, the Birming- 
ham postmaster and the governor of Ala- 
bama. Not one of these brilliant reporters, 
apparently, thought of asking the Jewish 
rabbi whether Justice Black was prejudiced 
against Jews. And when the rabbi, on his 
own initiative, came to the defense of 
Justice Black and told how Black had fought 
against the Ku Klux Klan and defeated the 
_klan in its effort to drive a Jewish school 


principal out of the schools of Birmingham, 
that was not classed as news fit to print. 

The newspapers departed still further 
from journalistic principles in presenting 
their chief accusation against Justice Black, 
that he had accepted a life membership in 
the klan. This charge was published in ad. 
vance of the evidence on which it was based. 
The evidence proved to be an admission 
card, or pass, to klan lodges, with no men- 
tion on it or anywhere else of a life mem- 
bership. Whether this card was or was not 
a life membership was a matter of opinion, 
of interpretation. Under the rule of un- 
colored presentation of the news, it would 
have been legitimate journalism to publish 
the fact that Mr Black received this admis- 
sion card, and relate the circumstances un- 
der which he received it. It would have been 
equally legitimate to make the claim, edi- 
torially, that this admission card was in 
truth a life membership, or that it was a 
membership lasting until the card was 
thrown away, or that it was no membership 
at all. But the newspapers did not present 
the uncolored fact and then interpret it. 
They presented the interpretation as a fact, 
thus fixing it as a fact in the public mind 
before disclosing that it was an interpreta- 
tion. That was not presentation of news. It 
was propaganda in the news columns. 

The final count against Justice Black, and 
the one that seems to have most weight to- 
day, is that he deceived the Senate, either by 
silence about his klan membership while it 
was under discussion, or by denying that he 
had been a member. Immediately after Mr 
Black made his radio speech, admitting his 
former membership in the klan, Senator 
Borah made the comment that Justice Black 
had stated the situation as he—Borah— 
understood it when the Senate voted for 
confirmation. Here was what appeared to be 
the material for a journalistic sensation. 
Senator Borah, during the debate on con- 
firmation, had challenged anybody to 
prove that Black was connected with the 
klan. It was Borah’s speech, more than any- 
thing else, that seemed to convict Black of 
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deceiving his colleagues in the Senate. And 
then Borah admitted that he knew it all the 
time. How did he know it? From whom did 
he learn it, and when? You would think that 
every newspaper in America would be 
clamoring for an explanation from Senator 
Borah. How was his admission received? It 
was ignored. The New York Times wrote 
a little pip-squeak editorial, pointing to the 
conflict between Borah’s two statements, but 
failed to draw the obvious conclusion. Did 
the great news machine of the American 
press unlimber itself to get the facts? It did 
not. Why not? Because the evidence would 
have shown that Justice Black did not de- 
ceive the Senate. ‘There was no way on earth 
by which Senator Borah could reasonably 
have foreknown the facts set forth by Justice 
Black in his radio speech, except directly or 
indirectly, from Black himself. 


HAVE described this campaign of propa- 

ganda, not for the sake of defending 
Justice Black, who will make his own repu- 
tation, good or bad, on the Supreme Court, 
but because it shows more clearly than any- 
thing else in recent years what is the matter 
with the American press. Fundamentally, 
the campaign was not directed against Jus- 
tice Black as a member or former member 
of the Ku Klux Klan, but against him as a 
man whose record in the Senate created fear 
that he would be prejudiced against big 
business. The anti-Black campaign, owing to 
the racial and religious issues involved, pro- 
duced an alignment in the public at large 
far different from the ordinary lines of 
political and economic cleavage, but the 
core of it was hostility to Black’s economic 
and social radicalism. That was what set the 
forces in motion against him. The public 
response to this campaign was creditable to 
the instincts of those who thought civil 
liberties were in danger and to the discern- 
ment of those who thought they were not in 
danger, but the campaign itself, in its 
genesis and management, has a far more 
fundamental importance. It was a con- 
trolled departure from the accepted stand- 


ards of journalism, and it was a departure re- 
sulting from economic determinism in the 
field of newspaper publishing. This eco- 
nomic determinism is what is destroying the 
power of the press by undermining the con- 
fidence of the people in it. 


HE metropolitan newspaper is coming 
Tes be recognized as a part of American 
big business. It represents an investment of 
millions of dollars. Dependence on adver- 
tising ties it more closely to the business 
world. The typical large-city publisher lives 
and thinks in terms of million-dollar 
finance. In nearly all the relationships that 
affect his political and economic opinions, 
he stands in the same position as the steel 
manufacturer, the bank president, the mine 
operator, the public utility magnate, or the 
department store owner. The newspaper 
publisher has an interest identical with that 
of any other big business man in matters 
affecting stability of investments, the weight 
and purposes of taxation, relations with 
labor, redistribution of wealth. 

The owner of a newspaper is under a 
terrific compulsion toward political conserv- 
atism, which to him means saving the coun- 
try, and offers a mighty field for editorial 
patriotism. Out of such materials the funda- 
mental policy of the American press has been 
built up. This trend toward conservatism is 
all the more impressive if you recognize that 
there are many liberal newspaper pub- 
lishers in the country, and that great news- 
paper properties are built up through the 
popular appeal of liberal -policies. The 
trouble with journalistic liberalism is that 
it seldom can withstand the strain of great 
prosperity, and it is not hereditary. Call the 


roll of the conservative newspapers of Amer- 


ica and you will find an amazing number 
that were built up through militant liberal- 
ism, but which through changes of owner- 
ship, through changes in family ideals from 
one generation to the next, or through the 
sheer pressure of reinvested profits, have 
become bulwarks of American capitalism 
in its most reactionary aspects. 
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ITH this preliminary I invite you to 

look at the amazing phenomenon we 
have in the United States today—a political 
philosophy which we call the New Deal, 
completely triumphant in national policy 
as expressed in a presidential election, yet 
practically unrepresented in that upper 
stratum of the American press which digni- 
fies itself by the title of the fourth estate. If 
journalism were quickly responsive to politi- 
cal trends, there would have sprung up long 
before this a mushroom growth of liberal 
newspapers, all of them devoted to the New 
Deal and appealing for the blessings of its 
followers. Why has there been no such de- 
velopment? For two reasons. First, the cost 
of establishing a daily newspaper in a large 
city runs so far into the millions that it can 
be undertaken only by men of great wealth. 
The same is true of the purchase of an ex- 
isting newspaper. Men wealthy enough to 
buy or establish newspapers are not usually 
interested in an extension of liberalism. In 
the second place, the established conserva- 
tive newspapers protect themselves against 
public disfavor in a very creditable way. 
They put out newspapers which satisfy the 
main necessities and desires of liberal 
readers, to an extent at least sufficient to dis- 
courage the entry of new competition. What 
are these necessities and desires? To know 
the news of the world, and to be entertained. 
A newspaper which presents the news 
fairly and comprehensively, and which has 
appealing comic strips, can weather an 
astounding amount of opposition to its 
editorial policies. 

I believe that the comparative strength 
of the news columns of American news- 
papers—their strength in comparison with 
American editorial columns and in com- 
parison with European news columns—has 
been due to the necessities of self-defense. 
Our newspapers have had to do something 
to compensate for their hostility to the polit- 
ical views of their readers. What they have 
done is present ordinary political news in 
relatively unbiased fashion, though still re- 
taining what might be called an institu- 


tional bias—for instance, against a labor 
party, or a strike in the steel industry, or 
socialism, or Justice Black. 

If I may repeat, here is what makes it 
possible to have a metropolitan press fun- 
damentally out of sympathy with the pre- 
vailing thought of the nation. First, a com- 
munity of interest between newspaper pub- 
lishers, who are either wealthy or depend- 
ent on wealth, and the great business in- 
terests with which a majority of the people 
are in conflict. Second, the tremendous cost 
of establishing competing liberal news- 
papers. Third, a defense mechanism by 
which conservative newspapers offer exten- 
sive and comparatively unbiased news re- 
ports as recompense for editorial hostility 
to liberalism. 

I doubt whether this is a permanent align- 
ment. I do not believe it is possible for any 
political philosophy to remain dominant in 
the United States over a period of years with- 
out forging an instrument for its expression 
in journalism. However, the inescapable 
fact is that we have no press today repre- 
senting the dominant political thought of 
the country, and there is no immediate 
prospect of such a press being established 
on a national scale. I look upon that fact as 
the most dangerous single factor in Amer- 
ican politics. It tends to paralyze the legisla- 
tive branch of government, rendering it 
unable to deal with hopes and demands 
based upon economic distress, and by this 
frustration tends to drive the nation through 
chaos to despair. 


E have, it is true, the radio. The radio 

has been a factor in emancipation of 
the people from sole reliance upon the 
press, and when I say emancipation I mean 
emancipation. It is possible now for two 
candidates for President, or more than two, 
to go before the people of the entire nation 
and make their pleas for election without 
being dependent in the slightest degree 
upon the goodwill of the newspapers. If the 
newspapers distort a speech by unfair head- 
lines or an improper summary, the people 
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have a criterion of their own—the memory 
of what they heard with their own ears—to 
correct the wrong impression. Also, through 
the radio, the personality of candidates for 
office may be presented with a skill limited 
only by the personality itself. And if that 
personality is too alluring in its appeal, the 
newspaper next day offers, in cold type, the 
text by which the first judgment may be 
corrected. The radio may have sins of its 
own to answer for, but in the choosing of a 
national executive it has given political 
democracy an instrument for its fulfillment. 

To a much lesser degree, this holds true 
also in the election of United States senators, 
congressmen, and the governors of states. 
The radio is an adequate forum for debate 
among all contenders for important office. 
What happens, however, once these officers 
are elected? The President continues to 
carry his policies to the people, over the 
radia and through the columns of the news- 


papers. 


S long as the President maintains this 
A direct appeal, and as long as the people 
continue to look upon him as their friend 
and champion, he is impregnable to the 
criticism of a hostile press. But what about 
senators and congressmen and governors 
and state legislators? What part do they play 
in the fashioning of a permanent political 
policy? And what influence does the press 
have upon them? 

What we call the New Deal exists as an 
unwritten compact, undefined in its terms 
but definite in its objectives, between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the 27,000,000 voters 
who reelected him a year ago. Since that 
time, thanks to a rebellion in Congress 
against virtually every item in the Presi- 
dent’s program, and to tactical mistakes by 
the President himself, there has been no 
advance in a year’s time toward the under- 
lying objectives. I do not wish to advance 
the argument that, in these differences of 
opinion, the President is right and Congress 
is wrong. But let me present this thought. 
Suppose that on some occasion when the 


President is taking one of his periodic trips 
upon an American warship, the magazine 
explodes. Or suppose that an infected tooth 
produces a similar result. What would be 
left of the New Deal? What would be left of 
a functioning American government? 

Now I know there are some who will say 
that the President has absorbed the govern- 
ment into his own hands. But, if you elimi- 
nate him, you have everything that the 
government had in 1932—a conservative 
Congress, a Vice President, in line for the 
presidential succession, who is not strikingly 
different in social and economic outlook 
from Herbert Hoover. In brief, if President 
Roosevelt should disappear you would have 
precisely the kind of government that would 
result from his defeat by a conservative. 

I am not so narrow in my conception of 
democracy as to believe that a freely chosen 
conservative government, reflecting the 
calm judgment of a majority of the people, 
would be incapable of handling the coun- 
try’s affairs. But I can conceive of no more 
dangerous situation than to have a nation- 
ally dominant and highly emotional liberal- 
ism represented solely by the chief execu- 
tive and a few of his aids, while all other 
branches of the government are secretly or 
openly hostile even to the broad objectives 
of the President’s policies, and are looking 
only for a chance to sabotage them. I can 
conceive of no more dangerous alternative 
to such a frustrated liberalism than to have 
it lead to a change of political control based 
on disillusion and despair, as it may easily 
do in a period of renewed depression and 
general unemployment. 


HAT lies ahead of us if the New Deal 

fails? I tell you that if the political 
future is determined by the inability of the 
Roosevelt administration to deal with basic 
economic problems, what lies ahead is the 
loss of hope by tens of millions of people, a 
devastating war between capital and labor, 
an imminent collapse of the business struc- 
ture, a reaching out for control of the 
government, and a choice at the polls be- 
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tween a far more radical New Deal and the 
concealed fascism of big business. 


GAINST this prospect what have you? 
You have the whole burden of con- 
structive leadership thrown upon one man 
in the White House, and that leadership 
rendered abortive because there is no artic- 
ulate public opinion to support a genuine 
attack upon the destructive economic forces 
that periodically paralyze the industrial life 
of the nation. What have we had since 1933? 
First, a makeshift New Deal whose errors 
were intensified by the inability of Congress 
to offer constructive criticism growing out 
of a basic sympathy. Second, a New Deal 
which a hostile Congress has whittled down 
and compromised and rendered as abortive 
as possible. And today, a New Deal 
threatened with total disruption because a 
periodic slump in business, caused chiefly 
by monopolistic price control and profiteer- 
ing, creates a hope in Congress that the 
people may turn against President Roose- 
velt. 

This is not government. It is chaos. It 
offers our country the stability of a powder 
keg in a cigaret factory. The government of 
the United States, and the people of the 
United States, have never in their entire 
history faced so precarious a future as at the 
present moment. At bottom, this must be 
charged to the power, the blindness, and the 
obstinacy of a capitalist business system 
which would destroy itself rather than 
follow a painful road to salvation. But part 
of it represents the tragedy of the American 
press, which is both a part of the business 
system and its most powerful lobbyist. If 
the present occupant of the White House, 
thanks to personality and the radio, has 
been able to emancipate himself from the 
veto power of the American press, the same 
emancipation can not be said to have been 
attained to any appreciable extent by the 
lesser figures in our government—lesser men 
individually, but collectively as important 
as the President, and in an ideal sense more 
important. 


HE collective weight of American news- 
} en lies like a mountain of woodpulp 
upon Congress and state legislatures. The 
coercive force of a newspaper, directed 
against specific legislation, bears lightly 
upon the President, but heavily upon a local 
congressman. By mere silence, the press ex- 
poses senators and congressmen to the savage 
attacks of a business lobby, and, when the 
President’s position is weakened by a busi- 
ness recession, the total lack of a public 
press supporting his objectives permits a 
sweep of power to the forces in opposition. 

The almost solid alignment of metropoli- 
tan newspapers against the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is the entrenching force be- 
hind a disharmony that may wreck our 
government at any great increase of eco- 
nomic strain. The newspapers of America 
furnish no driving force for social reform 
that touches the economic system. They are 
a positive handicap in economic reform. 
And they tend to freeze the legislative 
branch of government. 


HEN the United States government, 

in 1933, accepted the responsibility 
for public action to restore business activity 
and insure social security, it did not simply 
enter upon a period of emergency activity, 
to be discarded as soon as there were signs 
of an industrial boom. It moved from one 
era in national life to another. It accepted 
the fruits of the industrial revolution and 
the financial revolution—steel, steam, and 
electricity in the field of industry, the crea- 
tion of the corporation in the field of 
finance. 

We entered a new world in 1933, and 
entered it suddenly. Barriers which had held 
for thirty years, and some which had held for 
a hundred years, were suddenly broken 
down. We had to catch up with Europe in 
the field of social security, and part com- 
pany with Asia in the ruination of land. 
We had to, and still have to, deal with the 
incredible sight of a starving, ragged, slum- 
dwelling population in a nation with the 
greatest wealth-producing capacity in all 
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the history of the human race. We had to 
deal with the problem of a business machine 
that periodically breaks down, a financial 
system that knows no law of survival except 
the law of the jungle, and a society so inter- 
locked and integrated and technologically 
interdependent that the maintenance of 
business activity becomes an inescapable 
function of government. 


O what extent is this development in 

human affairs admitted and acted upon 
by the American press? It is impossible to 
point to one important constructive step 
taken in the United States in the last eight 
years which represents either the inventive- 
ness, the initiative, or the supporting activ- 
ity of the American press. For a few months 
in 1933, during the bank holiday and in the 
preliminary stages of the NRA, there was 
an emotional response to the initiative 
shown by President Roosevelt. 

From the day the newspapers were invited 
to put a curb on child labor in their own 
industry, from the day they were asked to 
limit the hours of their employes to forty 
per week and to pay reporters a minimum 
wage of twenty-five dollars, from the day 
they were told that the law guaranteed 
newspaper employes the right to organize 
for collective bargaining, from that day the 
metropolitan newspapers of the United 
States have been substantially regimented 
against the New Deal, the agent of regi- 
mentation being the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Incidentally, may I say at this point that 
it is a great pleasure to work for a news- 
paper whose publisher does not care what 
I say about the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

For four years the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has been deluging 
its members with bulletins. First it at- 
tempted to regiment the editorial opinion 
of the country against the wage and hour 
and collective bargaining provisions of the 
NRA. Then it launched a collective cam- 
paign against ratification of the Child Labor 


Amendment. Finally it turned its guns upon 
the National Labor Relations Act, not only 
furnishing arguments which editors might 
use to prove the unconstitutionality of that 
law, but advising publishers to refuse to 
obey it. 

I do not know to what extent the ANPA 
has influenced editorial opinion, but I do 
believe that the attempt of metropolitan 
newspapers to protect their own system of 
child labor, euphemistically styled the “little 
merchant system,” has been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of public distrust of the press. 
I believe that the open and obvious anti- 
labor bias of a great majority of our larger 
newspapers, and the smug assumption that 
readers cannot penetrate the veil of pre- 
tended impartiality, have been more potent 
than the presidential election in discredit- 
ing metropolitan journalism among the 
masses of the American people. 


ceeded in imposing the views of its con- 
servative directorate upon member news- 
papers over the country, to that extent it has 
weakened the American press as a free insti- 
tution, and to that extent it has reduced the 
confidence of the American people in the 
press of the country. I object to this attempt 
at regimentation not because it is conserva- 
tive, but because it weakens the basis of our 
American democracy. I would object to it 
just as strongly if it came from liberals. Any 
attempt at the centralized control of opinion 
is an attack on the freedom of the human 
mind. The attempted regimentation of the 
press by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association is most dangerous as a 
symptom, a symptom of that automatic 
regimentation which comes from a common 
view of economic interest, applied in the 
form of political pressure upon the local 
representatives of a national administration. 

I would rather see the American govern- 
ment wholly conservative, by a vote of the 
people, than to see the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the people subjected to recurring 
disillusion. That disillusion we shall have 


Te whatever extent the ANPA has suc- 
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if we go on, building up hope through 
presidential promises to the people, only 
to see them torn down through legislative 
compromise or administrative failure. The 
spoils system is placed above administrative 
efficiency. Why? Chiefly because there is no 
recognition in Congress, and no driving 
force in the American press compelling rec- 
ognition, that administrative efficiency 
must be put behind the present undertak- 
ings of the government, if we are to escape 
national chaos. 

We face the threat of ruinous inflation of 
prices and the collapse of government credit. 
Why? Because, through the will of the 
people, and the compelling force of the in- 
dustrial revolution, we are permanently 
committed to costly social enterprises, but 
Congress does not recognize this fact, and 
the President does not dare propose taxa- 
tion as a substitute for borrowing until the 
people are educated to it. What does the 
press contribute to a solution of this prob- 
lem? It raises a cry for entrenchment, which 
would be a valuable cry indeed if intelli- 
gently directed, but the cry becomes merely 
a querulous complaint when it forms a part 
of indiscriminate protest against the social 
and economic program of the New Deal. If 
inflation comes upon us to a disastrous ex- 
tent, the fault will rest largely with the news- 
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papers of America, which refuse to correlate 
social objectives with the costs of govern- 
ment, and watch like hungry vultures for 
the President to make a mistake which will 
let them pounce on him and destroy him 
and his program. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, it has been 
Pointed out, has an uncanny sense of tim- 
ing. He knows when not to do a thing. 
Build the obstacles too high and this means 
that the time to do a thing is never. It means 
losing precious years, wasting efforts, junk- 
ing vast enterprises, and final failure. If 
failure comes, and disillusion and chaos 
with it, it will not be President Roosevelt’s 
fault. It will be because there is no agency 
of public opinion consistently building 
with him, and working to fuse the three 
branches of government into an instrumen- 
tality for carrying out the will of the people. 

Never in American history was there so 
great need to move from unified political 
thought into unified political organization 
and action. Against this necessary step, the 
American press, responsive to the narrowest 
interpretation of the economic interest of 
its owners, stands as the chief obstacle. I 
hope that it may not be written down in 
history as the stumbling block over which 
American democracy is to fall. 
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Why Should They Do It? 
A Technique of Student Motivation 


S. P. McCUTCHEN 





N the first day of school, a hot day in 

O September, the class met for only 

fifteen minutes, to be given assign- 

ments, notices, and announcements. “For 

tomorrow,” the teacher said, ‘‘write out the 

reasons you come to school and why you are 
in this American Problems course.” 

In spite of a plea for realism the result- 
ing papers were in the main sentimental and 
insincere. The students either took the as- 
signment lightly or tried to read the 
teacher’s mind, listing those reasons they 
thought an adult might think sound. The 
class period on the second day, therefore, 
was spent destructively. A well padded per- 
sonality among the students was selected and 
his paper analyzed before the class. If he 
really came to school because of legal re- 
quirement, parental compulsion, or social 
pressure, he was urged to say so frankly. If 
he was taking the course only for college 
preparation, or because he had heard that 
it was a “cripple,” or because some of his 
friends were in it, he was asked to recognize 
the motives. The assignment made on the 














Plodding through formal exercises 
commands no respect from Dr Mc- 
Cutchen. Formerly a teacher in the 
John Burroughs School, he is now 
curriculum assistant for the social 
studies in the Progressive Education 
Association Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College, at Ohio 
State University. 
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first day was repeated for the third, the 
students being asked to distinguish between 
extrinsic and intrinsic motives. (There are 
valid intrinsic values which some or most 
students seek, if they have not been too com- 
pletely deadened by extrinsic rewards and 
penalties.) 


E class discussion on the third day 
moved into the theme: Why is a school? 
The returns which the community expects 
from the not inconsiderable sums it pays 
for schools were listed, parallel with the 
pooled individual aims. Where actual or 
potential conflicts between the two were 
apparent, they were placed opposite each 
other so that the conflicts might be seen 
clearly. One somewhat general illustration 
may suffice. It was recognized that society 
desires that schools should help to maintain 
the social status quo, but the attainment of 
many individual aims implied a change or 
modification of the existing order. Discus- 
sion and consideration of this theme oc- 
cupied the fourth day’s class meeting also, at 
the close of which an assignment was made 
for the following day: “What sort of a per- 
son do you want to be? Write out a descrip- 
tion of your ideal person, or make a list of 
the qualities of personality which you would 
like to cultivate.” 

Like the first results of the first assign- 
ment, these papers were in the main plati- 
tudinous and insincere, and much of the 
teacher's effort on the following days was 
directed toward obtaining expressions of the 
students’ real aspirations without exposing 
too nakedly their self-conscious ego-cores to 
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the curious gaze of their fellows. One ap- 
proach, frequently efficacious, ran some- 
what like this: “You may be in school and 
in this course because of some sort of com- 
pulsion, but a choice between at least two 
courses of action is before you. You may 
evade responsibility, shrug off assignments, 
shirk your work, copy others’ papers, cheat 
on tests, and get through the course and 
through school without gaining anything. 
From one point of view that would be a 
triumph for you and a defeat for the school, 
but that is a childish point of view and 
puerile thinking. Mature reasoning should 
lead you to see that, even if your presence 
here is basically not your preference, you 
should make the best of a poor situation and 
get from it what you can to further your own 
ambitions. To the extent that it is possible, 
this course will help you do so, but first it 
is necessary that we know what those ambi- 
tions are.” 


HUS objectives of the course began to 
ppt As the students’ list grew, objec- 
tives from the teacher’s list were thrown in 
for discussion and acceptance. Usually they 
were presented as suggestions to some 
student: ““That’s fine, Ann; a person in these 
times needs the characteristics you have 
listed, but don’t you think that prejudices 
against other races and nationalities might 
interfere with their attainment?” And so 
openmindedness was added to the list. 
Similarly, social sensitivity, scientific think- 
ing, and others from the teacher’s list would 
be added, if they did not emerge naturally 
(as they probably would) from students’ 
lists. 

From the pooled list of students’ and 
teacher’s contributions, many items had to 
be struck out. Some characteristics of per- 
sonality the school of today is not equipped 
or permitted to treat, such as characteristics 
definitely religious or mystical in tone. 
Others were not feasible for a social studies 
class, such as those dealing with artistic de- 
velopment. Others were not generally 
enough desirable; they were the aspirations 





of only one or two members of the class. 
The list after these purgings was apt to be 
still too long, for it is this teacher’s conten- 
tion that the list of non-content objectives 
should contain no more than six or eight 
items. More than that defeats the purpose 
of the whole. 

The particular list achieved for this class 
was as follows: (1) to reach tentative con- 
clusions on the basis of reliable evidence; 
(2) to recognize the integrity of other peo- 
ple’s opinions; (3) to develop a concern for 
the welfare of others; (4) to develop an in- 
telligent loyalty for the ideals of the nation; 
(5) to be able to work for and with others; 
(6) to be able to use historical perspective 
on contemporary problems. 


HEN the purged and curtailed list 

had been attained, the class turned 
to content as one of the means with which 
these objectives would be approached. And 
here the teacher assumed a more dominant 
role, as the subject-matter expert who knew 
far better than the students the content 
best suited for study and the methods most 
adaptable for use, if the commonly accepted 
objectives were to be approximated. Of 
course, however, the wise teacher counsels 
with the students as to the next unit of work 
and directs group planning as to how that 
unit should be planned, organized, and 
developed, and above all is careful to show 
with each assignment its means-to-the-end 
relation to the objectives accepted. 

The objectives once established were not 
permitted to petrify in students’ notebooks. 
At frequent intervals throughout the course, 
students were asked to amplify, rephrase, or 
rewrite the objectives so that they would 
not become merely a formula, which no one 
can feel, but rather should remain a guide 
for action. Students were also often asked 
to review carefully the previous day, noting 
the opportunities which it had presented 
for the demonstration of the characteristics 
accepted as objectives: what problems, 
trivial or important, had the day presented 
to Tom? Had he faced them scientifically? 
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If not, why not? Had the day seen the 
demonstration of any of Jerry’s prejudices, 
or the overcoming of any? Had Frances been 
sensitive to the social implications of the 
situation which arose im the cafeteria? These 
frequent reviews and rewordings helped to 
keep students’ attention focused on the real 
purposes of the course. The teacher, too, 
kept a brief statement of them tucked in the 
lower left-hand corner of his desk pad and 
made a fetish of glancing over it each day 
just as the class period began. 

The objectives were also made the basis 
of the semester examinations. Content 
mastery was frequently sampled by unan- 
nounced written tests which were always 
regarded as diagnostic in purpose, not as 
measures of final achievement. Semester and 
final examinations are not conceived for 
diagnostic uses, and, if memorization and 
mastery of content are tested there, then 
they become end-product objectives of the 
course in the eyes of the students. 

For their semester examination these 
students were given one “question” or 
problem. 

Restate and amplify the objectives of the course. 
Show their value to yourself as a student of this school 
who seeks the fullest education. This should require a 
definition of education in which various ideas or defini- 
tions are tested and the one chosen justified. Use the fol- 
lowing definition as basic; weigh it in relation to the 
others: “Education, therefore, is any kind of intellectual 
and spiritual discipline that will enable one to be a 
useful member of the community in which he lives, that 
will enable him to react against that world and preserve 
his faculties of speculative thought and imagination 
among the machines, to reconstruct some sort of order 
and coherence out of the confusion and anarchy about 
him and to maintain intellectual curiosity about the 


things beyond his specialized horizon” (paraphrased 
from a lecture by Andre Morize). 


Morize’s definition was chosen partly be- 
cause it is complicated. The students’ papers 
were evaluated in terms of these abilities: 
to understand an involved assignment; to 
do research in new areas; to contribute 
original thinking; to organize materials ef- 
fectively; to express ideas adequately; and 
to document correctly. 

Perhaps the most unconventional aspect 


of this examination was the interval be- 
tween assignment and completion. It was 
handed to students about December first 
and the papers were collected at the end 
of the semester in late January. Whatever 
else it was, it was definitely not a test of 
nervous tension as is true of most two-hour 
examinations. Furthermore, students were 
encouraged to help each other in research, 
although the encouragement probably did 
not cause any more cooperation than is usual 
on assignments supposedly requiring inde- 
pendent work. 

The students, after the initial shock, 
were enthusiastic about the examination. 
One boy, censured though unrepentant, 
turned in a paper of one hundred and 
twenty-six pages, and the teacher could find 
little that should have been omitted. Most 
students’ papers were from fifteen to 
twenty-five pages in length. 


HAT, then, did all of this time- 

expensive procedure accomplish? 
Surely, if it took precious hours from the 
direct consideration of American problems, 
that is a question that must be answered. 
In this teacher’s opinion, there was net gain, 
not loss, in the mastery of content. Students 
learned more facts about American prob- 
lems and their historical bases than if the 
class had plunged into content the first day. 
There are no comparative tests to substan- 
tiate this opinion, however; it is purely 
subjective, as are the judgments that fol- 
low. A larger percentage of the class seemed 
to demonstrate drive and initiative, also. In 
fact this seems to have been the chief gain 
from this procedure: students did their 
work less for the teacher’s approval or other 
extrinsic rewards, and more because they 
could see how their own purposes were 
forwarded. Of course it works best when 
extrinsic rewards and penalties, such as are 
involved in a competitive letter or number 
grading system, are not present, but the 
reasons for that would make another story. 








Social Needs and the Curriculum 


FRANK N. WHEELAN 





of many educational policies today 

prompts men to question the worth of 
much the school has to offer, especially in 
the social studies. In considerable measure, 
dissatisfaction arises from the persistence or 
the recurrence of certain social or economic 
ills of a nature that should yield to intelli- 
gent action. 

During periods of social distress millions 
are deprived of comforts and necessities of 
life, while the country abounds in natural 
resources and means of production. To what 
extent are such conditions due to forces 
within the control of the individuals af- 
fected? None will deny the importance of 
industrial regulations, monetary legislation, 
central bank practices, and policies for 
foreign trade. Yet there are many non- 
institutional factors which are not de- 
termined by a small group of statesmen or 
industrial leaders, but by the ordinary citi- 
zen performing the ordinary functions of 


To groping discontent characteristic 








Since few of us act as wisely as we 
know how, perhaps no program of 
economic instruction would save us 
from debt, bankruptcy, and financial 
loss. Yet that is no reason for neglect- 
ing such instruction, to which the ob- 
servations of a former field represent- 
ative of two district Federal Land 
Banks in the Middle West are highly 
pertinent. The author is now teaching 
in the department of education of Bos- 
ton College. 























life. We can not neglect these factors if we 
are to have well balanced social progress, 
reduce the drastic effects of the cycles in 
which prosperity “booms” are followed by 
depression and social distress, and thus 
bring about a greater degree of security and 
stability. 


ERTAIN fundamental considerations 
* affect the whole problem. (1) Much 
economic and social distress is due to con- 
tracts made by the individual and to other 
conduct of the individual rather than to 
forces that can be dealt with exclusively 
through such institutionalized means as 
legislation and monetary policy. Therefore, 
keeping society out of such distress must, 
in this same measure, be done through the 
individual. (2) Depression and accompany- 
ing social distress follow as a result of a 
boom period. Since the faulty reasoning 
that makes such a period possible takes the 
form of mass psychology, a remedial pro- 
gram must aim to prevent the injurious 
psychological development. (3) The eco- 
nomic experience of the preceding genera- 
tion does not suffice to make clear social 
dangers such as the economic history of a 
longer period should bring home. (4) The 
affected persons have, for the most part, 
availed themselves of a fair amount of edu- 
cation as it has been offered in the schools 
of their time. (5) Insofar as the remedy lies 
in economic and social learning for the 
masses, as distinguished from such factors 
as industrial and financial leadership and 
governmental action, we must use the most 
effective channel for reaching the masses; 
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this implies that our school system, espe- 
cially through the medium of the social 
studies curriculum, must be made to serve 
its purposes more effectively. 


SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 


O the school, therefore, we must turn 
; remedy this situation, for it is only 
through the school that the entire popula- 
tion can be reached effectively. The press, 
the radio, and the public platform may aid, 
but the school must lay the foundation, as 
it has done with respect to health education. 
The curriculum can be made to reflect the 
social need in the one field as it is now doing 
in the other. Education ranks in importance 
with institutional controls referred to above. 
More than this, it can achieve certain things 
which these controls can not. It can supply 
the individual with better equipment to 
make choices and decisions involved in his 
daily work and transactions, when institu- 
tional guidance is not at hand. Education 
can give him appreciations that will help 
to compensate for the false values that have 
hitherto attracted him. 

What type of socio-economic trends can 
the ordinary person comprehend? If the 
short, tortuous business cycle is sometimes 
too deceiving for even the banker to under- 
stand, is it not time to examine the longer 
cycles for more uniform and more compre- 
hensible elements? To what extent does the 
ordinary person misunderstand and at times 
misuse his own purchasing power? To what 
extent is the ordinary person blinded by 
false prosperity propaganda and ill founded 
optimism? To what extent can he be 
equipped to meet these influences? 

The man who has lived through a decade 
of continued and improving prosperity will 
buy a car on the installment plan, sign a 
contract to pay the debt at the rate of thirty- 
five dollars each month. He appears to do 
so without squarely facing the fact that he 
has thereby disposed of thirty-five dollars of 
each future month’s purchasing power until 
the debt is paid. A prosperity psychology 
and an advertising psychology have made 


the decision easy for him. Most of the per- 
sons of his generation are influenced in like 
manner. The mass effect is colossal, consti- 
tuting one of the major elements in bank- 
ruptcy, crisis, and depression. 


education might well give, can make 
ear the nature of some of the pitfalls lying 
across the path of the individual. While 
complex social problems may always be be- 
yond the ordinary individual, he can com- 
prehend certain social principles and social 
tendencies which affect his welfare. 

For a clear conception of the depression 
of our own time we must go back of the 
rise in prices that reached its peak in 1920. 
Efforts to acquire homes and to share the 
prosperity led people into debt at a time 
when it appeared that prices would con- 
tinue to rise. It was believed that, if present 
opportunity were not seized, homes, farms, 
factories, and commercial buildings would 
be acquired only with greater difficulty in 
the future. This misjudgment was based 
on the observations of a lifetime, but it was 
a lifetime covering a period of economic im- 
provement. The average person in active 
life in 1920 had known only rising prices 
and increasing prosperity. The price trend 
had been upward since 1895. Minor panics 
occurring in 1907 and 1912 appeared in- 
significant in the long, gradual upward 
movement of twenty-five years’ duration. 
The perspective covering only the life of 
an individual was too short. What the 
average citizen should have known, but did 
not, is that twice before in a century and a 
half prices had climbed to extreme heights 
and each time had fallen too rapidly to 
permit those heavily indebted to escape in- 
jury. Each time the losses of the debtor class 
had caused the closing of banks and the 
shutting down of industrial plants, with 
resulting unemployment. 
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vidual. Without presupposing any greater 
mental maturity than is ascribed to pupils 
by the authors of textbooks in United States 
history or in hygiene, textbooks in the social 
sciences can explain the character of a peak 
in the general price level, its unstable quali- 
ties, and the colossal injury that follows. 
Pupils should come to understand the chart 
of an important statistical index as repre- 
senting certain social facts rather than as 
being merely a graphic picture of the 
achievements of statisticians. 
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desire for profits and a belief in an improv- 
ing future would impel some to go on in 
expansion, speculation, and loose spending 
in various ways. But, while these two drives 
alone have ruled the greater part of society 
in past inflations, we now have the knowl- 
edge necessary for more intelligent conduct 
and guidance and are entirely able to put it 
into the schools. It is a social crime not to 
make universal this basis for better reason- 
ing and perpetuate it through the school 
system. Until this is done we can expect 


THREE GREAT PRICE CYCLES 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1800-1933 
1910-1914 = 100 
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THIRD CYCLE—1890's TO 1932 





Prices rose. 


Industry and 
commerce 
expanded. 


Living standards 
rose. Wants in- 
creased. 


Optimism pre- 
vailed. 


Prices fell. 


Industries failed. 
Commerce fell. 


Social distress 
appeared. 


Living standards 
and consumer 
wants con- 
tracted. 


Pessimism and 
caution pre- 
vailed. 


Prices rose. 


Industry, com- 
merce, and 
credit expanded. 


Living standards 
rose. Wants in- 
creased. 


Optimism pre- 
vailed. 


With education of this type in the schools 


Prices fell. 


Industries failed. 
Commerce fell. 


Social distress 
appeared. 


Living standards 
and consumer 
wants con- 
tracted. 


Pessimism and 
caution pre- 
vailed. 


Prices rose. 


Industry, com- 
merce, and 
credit expanded. 


Living standards 
rose. Wants in- 
creased. 


Optimism pre- 
vailed. 


Prices fell. 


Industries failed. 
Commerce fell. 


Social distress 
appeared. 


Living standards 
and consumer 
wants con- 
tracted. 


Pessimism pre- 
vailed. 





for a generation, more intelligent response 
would follow warnings of the danger of 
advancing prices. Advances above the price 
levels reached in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, in 1863, and in 1916 
would be rather universally recognized as 
positions of danger. It is true that a strong 





that at certain times private judgment will 
be generally overwhelmed by prosperity 
propaganda and unwise optimism. 

The whole plan of thus improving social 
education as a means of increasing social 
security rests upon these considerations: 
that the individual makes many decisions 
of economic importance; that the average 
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person is honest in believing that prosperity 
is on a basis for sound improvement, when 
we are entering an inflation period and in 
reality instabilities are increasing; and that 
it is within the capacity of the average mind 
to understand an explanation of the in- 
evitable results of further advance into in- 
flation if that explanation is clearly made. 

However blind people may appear when 
we are entering a danger period, it is sig- 
nificant that they are, in the main, honestly 
lacking in information and are not de- 
liberately exposing their welfare to pure 
chance. 


RELEVANT DATA 


HERE is a great volume of data relevant 

to this need for curriculum changes in 
the social studies. Socio-economic develop- 
ments in rather widely separated fields will 
be referred to for the purpose of conveying 
a better understanding of the mental 
processes by which large numbers of per- 
sons are led into economic dangers. It should 
be emphasized that the material is only 
illustrative of many similar sorts of material 
which might be collected to emphasize the 
relation that should exist between social 
problems and classroom instruction. 


RBAN Experiences. The United States 
U Department of Commerce reports an 
investigation, made in cooperation with the 
Institute of Human Relations and Law 
School of Yale University, into the causes 
of consumer bankruptcies in the metropol- 
itan East.1 The report treats in some detail 
two hundred and sixty-six bankruptcies 
which occurred in 1930 and 1931. The cases 
are held to be typical of consumer bank- 
ruptcies for a large portion of the industrial 
area. The investigators classify the causes 
of bankruptcy under eight headings, in the 
order of their frequency: extravagance, 
evasion of judgment debts, avoidance of 
liabilities on foreclosed real estate, de- 
~ 2 Victor Sadd and R. T. Williams. Causes of Bank- 


ruptcies among Consumers. Washington: Department 
of Commerce, 1933. 


creased income, domestic misfortunes, 
speculation in stocks and real estate, busi- 
ness involvements, and dishonesty. Fifty-five 
of the bankruptcies are reported in detail. 
Out of these cases thirty-six, or 65 per cent, 
had established homes and were endeavor- 
ing to maintain normal family life. Of the 
remaining nineteen, no indication is given 
as to the marital status of sixteen, one was 
a divorcee, one a single woman, and one 
was a single man. Twenty-four, or 44 per 
cent, showed expenditures for food, cloth- 
ing, and furnishings within the year 
previous to bankruptcy on a scale of ex- 
travagance that revealed a lack of attempt 
to balance accounts and apparent abandon- 
ment to some kind of “good luck” to 
straighten out their financial affairs. This 
number does not include fourteen of the 
cases, or 25 per cent, for which the cause 
of bankruptcy was given as decreased in- 
come, business involvements or speculation, 
and in some of which there was strong evi- 
dence of the same lack of foresight. The 
investigators held that in fourteen cases 
bankruptcy was due to dishonesty. In these 
cases there appears to have been no way 
of determining to what extent dishonesty 
was itself a result of financial grievances. 


HE presence of both retailers and loan 
p pretom among the creditors indicates 
that debts were created without either party 
to the contract considering the probable 
relation of these obligations te the bank- 
rupt’s future ability to provide necessities 
for himself and his dependents. Lack of 
knowledge of the instabilities of the eco- 
nomic life of the period was evident among 
all classes concerned. 

In regard to education these bankrupt 
persons were distributed over the wide 
range from several who had no schooling 
to those who had four years of college train- 
ing. Persons from a wide range on the oc- 
cupational scale came to the bankruptcy 
courts as a means of escaping their debts. 

The investigators discuss certain points 
in the bankruptcy laws where revision might 
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be beneficial. But the report (p. 2) also 
says, ‘Prevention of failure may be attained 
through a system of education, by dissemina- 
tion of the experiences of others, in reports, 
in the press, through credit organizations, 
and in schools.” 


URAL Experiences. From some six 
thousand cases of farm indebtedness 
which came under the writer’s observation 
during the period from 1924 to 1929, in- 
formation is at hand for a number of case 
studies. For the purpose of demonstration, 
collective evidence concerning three hun- 
dred and thirty-four of these cases is used. 
The cases selected are from among that por- 
tion of the indebted landowners who were 
debt-ridden to the point of being delinquent 
in interest payments or other payments due 
on debts. Many were delinquent in tax pay- 
ments, and nearly all of the three hundred 
and thirty-four were so heavily in debt that 
their applications for loans necessarily were 
rejected by the federal land banks and other 
loan companies. Before the close of the 
period several had already lost their farm 
homes. 

These cases are taken merely because in- 
formation regarding them is adequate and 
was given without solicitation or apparent 
attempt to deceive. They are from the agri- 
cultural states of the central west and are 
thought to be representative of thousands 
of cases throughout the agricultural areas 
of the nation. 

The two hundred and eighty-three 
farmers living on their farms, with less than 
a dozen exceptions, were married, and most 
of them had several children. Education for 
the group as a whole ranged from the com- 
pletion of less than eight grades to the com- 
pletion of a college course. 


MONG the reasons given for excessive 
indebtedness four were of chief im- 


portance. 

(1) Influence of their experience with 
their own previous transactions. From 
1910, and earlier, until the World War, 





prices rose continually. Many of these per- 
sons had previously bought property and 
found that it became more and more valu- 
able as years passed. They had known the 
tendency of rising prices since childhood. 
(Note on the chart the period from 1895 
to 1915.) 

(2) Influence of their observation of the 
transactions of others. Many of these per- 
sons, while themselves saving money with 
which to purchase farm homes, saw others 
buy land and go into debt for a large por- 
tion of the purchase price, then, in the 
period of gradually rising prices, pay for it 
with relative ease and security. 

(3) Influence of their ignorance of the 
instabilities in the rapid rise in prices dur- 
ing and immediately after the war. Some 
expressed total ignorance of the various 
elements of instability in the rapid rise of 
prices, such as the increasing use of install- 
ment buying, increasing use of all forms of 
credit, abnormal demand caused by war 
and reconstruction, and a rise in the stand- 
ard of living of large numbers of people in 
a relatively short space of time. Men men- 
tioned these and other elements of instabil- 
ity as coming to their attention after they 
had discovered the excessive character of 
their own indebtedness. 

(4) Influence of mass psychology. Many 
were influenced by what may be called the 
mass psychology of the time, that is, people 
expected increase in income and of pros- 
perity in all of its manifestations. The ad- 
vertising psychology of the period was in- 
fluential in creating this situation. 

It may be observed at this point that there 
are certain similarities between the psy- 
chology of the distressed farmers and that 
of the urban bankrupts. A boom preceded 
by a number of years of steadily improving 
prosperity had led both classes to a feeling 
of security and confidence. It went on to a 
feeling of overconfidence. The overconfi- 
dence was a chief element in making the 
boom possible; it was accompanied by un- 
wariness. The private citizen pledged his 
future buying power, because there was 
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nothing in his experience or his training to 
warn him of the danger of doing so. The 
few individuals who attempted to give warn- 
ing of the danger were looked upon as being 
too conservative and as unable to compre- 
hend the progress of the time. 


CuRRICULUM CONTENT 


ELECTING materials for the classroom 
pupil’s enlightenment ought to be done 
only after giving careful thought to such 
questions as these. Why did the farmers 
follow the false assumption that the boom 
period 1919-1920 was a desirable time to 
purchase a farm home and even go heavily 
into debt to do so? Why did farmers and 
wage earners everywhere from 1924 until 
the financial breakdown early in 1933 use 
to excess the credit facilities so freely offered 
by commercial interests? Why were men in 
the commercial field blinded to the point of 
offering this excess of credit in trying to 
keep up the volume of business? What de- 
ficiencies in the thinking of the masses lead 
to such errors and how can these deficiencies 
best be overcome? 

We should not be bound by what is now 
in the history textbooks. The history of 
the major cycles, and information leading 
to an understanding of their causes, can 
and should be presented to the future citi- 
zen. The following may be considered as 
causal influences, for the study of which 
appropriate curriculum units can be ar- 
ranged: great wars; rapid rise in the general 
price level, which deceives many people; 
changes in the standard of living of large 
numbers of people in relatively short time; 
vague knowledge of the new generation 
concerning former depressions and their ef- 
fect on recurrences of social troubles; neces- 
sity of fall in prices, sooner or later, when- 
ever prices have risen by excessive use of 
credit. 

Causal influences, such as these, should 
not be thought of as so many “rules,” nor 
should their study suggest forecasting. 
Rather, it should suggest the probability 
that there are other causes within the com- 


prehension of the ordinary individual. 
More intelligent understanding of social 
influences on the part of the masses is the 
objective. Obviously, wars are not directly 
related to the daily life functions of the 
individual but are included above because 
of their importance as a major influence. 


tation, are merely indicative of the pos- 
ibilities. Beginning in the junior high 
school, or earlier, economic materials should 
be correlated with social and ethical ma- 
terials. Explanation of the processes of 
production and exchange is well, but it 
must yield some place to the principles of 
social thought and social behavior with 
which production, exchange, and consump- 
tion are involved. 
An article published in 1926 set forth 
a number of methods for determining what 
curriculum content was needed in the social 
studies.2 Approximately half of these 
methods pertained to sources within the 
educational world itself, while the re- 
mainder pertained to sources outside of in- 
stitutional education, in the social universe 
for which education is a preparation. In the 
intervening decade many valuable investi- 
gations have been made of such sources as 
curricula, textbook content, expert opinion, 
sources chiefly within the educational world. 
In regard to sources outside of institu- 
tional education only sporadic investigation 
has been carried on. It has fallen far short 
of supplying adequate data touching the 
family circle of the average man, the native 
reasoning processes, and the causes for the 
deficiencies in certain areas of thinking of 
the ordinary individual. 


Trin suggestions, and the chart presen- 
s 


HEN homemakers see home and sav- 
ings taken away, they react in various 
ways. Some, under a burden too great for 
their strength, resort to dishonesty in order 
to “get square with society’; some, with 





*R. M. Tryon, “History and the Other Social Studies 
in the Junior and Senior High School,” Historical Out- 
look, May, 1926. 
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the aid of all available credit, resort to fever- 
ish expenditures as uncertainties cloud their 
judgment; while others sink to a state of 
mental defeat. All suffer in a way that makes 
rehabilitation difficult. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 
the fact that the repetition of these cycles 
and the resulting catastrophies, such as have 
been described, will eventually undermine 
faith in our democratic institutions. 

Observations made both in urban and 
rural society support the conclusion that 
prolonged periods of social distress will re- 
cur until such time as education in the social 
studies prepares the individual to do clearer 
thinking, and helps him to find life objec- 
tives that do not blindly depend upon ma- 
terial success but have a wholesome relation- 
ship to it. While controls and guides may 
necessarily continue to become more and 
more important, we must look to wise di- 
rection of the individual’s resources, if we 


wish to preserve initiative and enterprise 
and avoid going hastily to some form of 
totalitarian state. 


F the conclusions of this paper are ac- 
| cepted, it follows that the social studies 
departments are to take on new responsibili- 
ties by way of making scientific learning 
and fundamental principles clear to the 
ordinary individual, responsibilities similar 
to those which psychology departments took 
on years ago in bringing scientific principles 
of mental health to the masses. The indi- 
vidual should be more aware of and more 
familiar with the simpler elements of con- 
tinuity and change in the complex society 
of which he is a part. This new familiarity 
should guide him in a vital interest in gov- 
ernment action as well as in his own con- 
duct. His forward perspective should be 
guided by objectives higher than mere ma- 
terial gain. 
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Integration Principles 


H. O. BURGESS 





that inevitably surround any new idea 

in education, sooner or later some definite 
concepts arise out of the new idea to aid 
in the proper solution of many of the prob- 
lems confronting teachers. Teachers are 
divided roughly into three groups: those 
definitely leftist by nature and eager to ac- 
cept new conceptions of a situation; those 
inherently conservative who believe that 
whatever is is right, and that anything that 
is new is wrong; and those who are willing 
to accept the new whenever they can be 
persuaded that it has been already sufh- 
ciently tested. The hope of integration lies 
in this last group and neither in the fringe 
of teachers always willing to accept any- 
thing new nor in the group of teachers who 
are fundamentally lovers of the old. 

Many of us were startled at the first tenta- 
tive definitions of the integrative process. 
However meaningful they may be to some 
students, such definitions as that integration 


| spite of the vagueness and confusion 








Subjects or no subjects, organiza- 
tions around immediate interests or 
around a core of “persistent prob- 
lems,” cooperative teaching, or the as- 
signment of general responsibility to 
one teacher—these are among the cur- 
rent issues in the integration move- 
ment. The author of this article is 
principal of the J. C. Murphy Junior 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, in 
which an integrated program has been 
adopted. 
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is “the internal state of functioning of the 
individual concomitant with overt behavior 
processes’ or that “integration is the prin- 
ciple of education which gives emphasis to 
the unity of human experience” as was given 
in the 1935 Report of the Department of 
Superintendence, meant little to a teacher 
beginning to be interested in integration. 
It became immediately necessary to phrase 
a definition that would be understood by 
classroom teachers. One group of teachers 
finally agreed that “integration is the de- 
velopment of the child through his centers 
of interest so that he may be an integral 
part of society.” To that group integration 
meant the unification or the fusion of all 
the elements that touch the child and his 
interests into one great center of interest, 
which will help the child to solve his prob- 
lems in connection with society. We talked 
rather glibly of educating the whole child 
and educating him through his personal 
experiences, but it is true that many of us 
merely spoke the language without realizing 
in any definite way what was meant by such 
verbiage. 


ALTERNATIVE PRINCIPLES 


OW after the close of the second year 
N of experimentation, we have come 
tentatively to the conclusion that there is 
something tangible about the whole process, 
that there is something we can describe 
definitely and, in some degree, measure. We 
have accepted, tested, rejected, and reac- 
cepted, until now we can state our position 
in words that are at least intelligible to our- 
selves. 
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It seems to the novitiate in integration 
that there are four more or less clear cut, 
but divergent, principles to be accepted as 
a basis for work. The first goes back to the 
definition set up by our group of teachers, 
that is, the development of the child through 
his centers of interest in order that he may 
become a well rounded integral part of 
society. This view of integration is of course 
useful only to a group of teachers well 
enough trained in the selection and develop- 
ment of the child’s centers of interest and 
skillful enough in their proper use to in- 
sure successful presentation. These centers 
of interest, or persistent problems as they 
are termed in the Georgia Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction, are: maintain- 
ing physical, mental, and emotional health; 
earning a living; meeting the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship; utilizing and controlling 
the natural environment for individual and 
social needs; receiving and transmitting 
ideas, and transporting persons and com- 
modities; expressing aesthetic and spiritual 
impulses; utilizing education as a means of 
acquiring and transmitting the social 
heritage, and as an agency for conserving 
and improving human and material re- 
sources. 

In accepting these persistent problems or 
centers of interest we must accept the thesis 
that all necessary factual material can be 
taught through these problems and that 
such material as can not be so taught is of 
no particular value to society as a whole or 
to the individual in particular. We must 
step warily to avoid any impression of be- 
littling a particular subject, but it is ob- 
vious that much that has been taught in the 
past under the plea of mind training can 
be left out of the new teaching. Much that 
is formal in grammar and much that is 
archaic in mathematics must be omitted, 
unless it can be related particularly to the 
persistent problem under study. 

The second principle that emerges rather 
clearly in our minds is that of integration 
through correlation. As the central subject 
‘is followed rather closely by the teacher, the 
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class is initiated into correlation by the 
other classroom teachers. If the core is ac- 
cepted as social studies, as is now the rather 
generally accepted opinion, then the other 
subject teachers—English, mathematics, 
general science, and the rest—base their 
teachings upon the particular unit being 
taught by the social studies teacher at the 
time. To many people this is the real in- 
tegration, and all other plans are spurious. 
To others this is a return to first principles, 
when correlation was stressed as the ultimate 
good in teaching. Certainly for all it has the 
advantage that it can be introduced with 
less furor into a school established upon 
conservative lines than can integration 
around the child’s centers of interest. 

A third program, and one that is rapidly 
becoming popular in our own school, may 
be termed fused or unified teaching. The 
teacher selects the core subject, invariably 
the social studies, and proceeds to build 
around this core all the essential facts of the 
other subjects, not losing sight of the fact 
that these essential facts should be based on 
the experience areas or centers of interest of 
the child. The successful teacher must pos- 
sess enough factual knowledge of the various 
subjects to teach successfully. 

A fourth type is the one that is being 
rather widely advocated at the present time. 
Briefly, it disclaims the ones mentioned 
above and sets out to select from the funda- 
mental subjects only those facts necessary 
to the development of the child as a member 
of society. Such a procedure better fits the 
child for complete world living than any 
other that has been advanced; but two al- 
most insurmountable difficulties are finding 
teachers trained well enough to select the 
necessary facts and gaining the consent of 
conservative accrediting associations and of 
course-of-study makers to throw overboard 
much that has hitherto been considered in- 
valuable. In the light of all this, it is 
abundantly obvious that, until secondary 
schools are freed from some shackles of tra- 
dition, any such program will be difficult to 
realize. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


LL of us accept the axiom that educa- 
tion is growth, and that the function 
of the school is to train for complete living 
and for citizenship in its broadest sense. 
Those teachers who attempt integration are 
peculiarly aware of this function and accept 
it as the specific as well as the general aim 
of education. The theory of training for 
vocational citizenship with the emphasis on 
technical knowledge, the idea of mastering 
classical knowledge or encyclopedic infor- 
mation for their own sakes, and the theory 
that whatever is taught in school must have 
a practical application—all these must go 
by the boards. Such intangible things as 
ability to live with people, to cooperate, to 
become an integral part of society, must sup- 
plant the old view of education as a formal 
thing, as something that can be weighed 
and measured as coal and corn are 
weighed and measured. Education must be 
weighed and measured in terms of results 
accomplished, as preparation for complete 
living, rather than as the rote memorization 
of material worthless both in itself and for 
its applications to future life. The teaching 
of isolated subject matter has no place in 
the mind of the integrationist, and factual 
material is of no moment unless it relates 
directly to the functioning of the individual 
as an integral part of his society. 


sening of scholarship standards, nor does 
it seek to make education “soft.” Rather 
does it attempt to motivate teaching and 
raise standards to points undreamed of at 
present. Those who attack integration as a 
fantasy and as a lowering of ideals acknowl- 
edge that they know nothing of it and con- 
fess their ignorance. The eagerness with 
which children attack their problems under 
integrated teaching is complete answer to 
those who decry its lack of formalism. The 
old idea that learning is necessarily un- 
pleasant, and that if learning becomes pleas- 
ant it is no longer to be tolerated, is very 
far wrong indeed. 


pages does not mean any les- 


An implication concomitant with the 
foregoing is the acceptance of the child as 
the center of training for society. No longer 
is there a faculty-centered school, a child- 
centered school, or a curriculum-centered 
school, but rather a school for society and 
for the good of society. To us acceptance of 
this implies acceptance of the social studies 
as the core of the new teaching, since this is 
the subject that deals with society, and since 
a study of this subject is inevitably a study of 
men and women living together. Whatever 
is of most moment in the life of the world 
becomes the most important factor in the 
life of its people and of the school. Teach 
those things that are important but teach 
them in connection with life and living. 
Make them a part of the life of the child 
rather than matters which may be of value 
in the far distant and dim future. 


INE arts teachers must help to furnish 
F. general cultural background for the 
whole integrated program, and this can be 
done in a variety of ways. The most success- 
ful one has been to use the art teacher as a 
teacher “‘on call” to lecture or to demon- 
strate to the class those facts that can not 
well be given by the regular academic 
teacher. The general sciences are integrated 
in the same manner as English and mathe- 
matics, and the accepted course of study is 
followed so long as it can be used naturally 
and without forced integration. The teacher 
must be skillful enough to select the impor- 
tant facts that must be taught, and, finally, 
must have genius enough to weave these 
facts around the personal experiences of 
the child in such a manner that the process 
is natural and not arbitrary. As nearly as 
possible the teacher uses those facts upper- 
most in the mind of the child at the time, 
rather than using arbitrarily selected facts 
from a rigid course of study. A skillful 
teacher is always ready to seize upon the 
experiences of the child and to develop these 
experiences into concrete parts of the cur- 
riculum. 


It is presupposed that the teacher who 
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attempts integrated teaching is a successful 
teacher and has the broad foundations neces- 
sary for professional growth. The modern 
graduate of a teacher-training institution 
is usually well enough versed in the social 
sciences for an attempt at an integrated 
social science program. Our experience has 
been that the successful teacher can adapt 
his work and personality to the plan of in- 
tegrated teaching and, by “studying ahead’”’ 
of the pupil, can develop the necessary fund 
of factual knowledge without other special 
training. Such adaptation must be of an 
individual nature and must be based upon 
the teacher as an individual and adapted to 
each pupil separately. Once an individual 
philosophy of teaching founded upon the 
principles of progressive education has been 
formulated, the teacher can best provide his 
own adaptation and train for successful 
teaching. Surely integration does not im- 
ply uniform background for teachers, uni- 
form subject matter, or uniform teaching 
procedures. 


FINAL implication points to the 
A need for support of the new teaching 
and of the new teacher on the part of the 
supervisor. As the integrationists view it, 
there will be no lessening of the need for 
departmental heads and supervisors but a 
motivating of their work in such a manner 
as to make them indispensable. Depart- 
mental heads must be imbued with a desire 
for service and must in truth become master 
teachers. It is they who must point out the 
vital parts of the old course of study to be 
incorporated in the new. They must be 
ready to serve as guides and monitors in the 
development of new units of work. Their 
experience and training must be at the call 
of the teacher, and their “response” must 
sometimes precede even the call. On the 
supervisor falls major responsibility for 
guiding the growth of teachers and pupils 
towards the complete living that is true 
integration. 
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colleges during recent years has not pro- 


Te extreme departmentalization in our 


vided a unified balanced program. 
Breadth and even needed general view- 
points have largely disappeared. Courses 
have multiplied to such an extent that the 
bewildered student is unable to see the 
forest for the trees. At last a definite reaction 
against extreme specialization has set in, 
and attempts are now being made to con- 
solidate and unify the major fields of knowl- 
edge. These attempts have resulted, in large 
part, from increased social pressure; our 
social problems become more complex, 
there is more insistent quest, even demand, 
that the period of general education be ex- 
tended, that some clear distinction be made 
between general education and _pre- 
professional training. Unfortunately many 
of the attempts to set up general compre- 
hensive or orientation courses have resulted 








The general education movement, 
designed to give a rounded view of our 
social, economic, political, cultural, 
and scientific heritage and present in- 
stitutions, has taken various forms. 
The dean of the College of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Florida, formerly acting dean of the 
General College, and a professor of 
geography who is chairman of the 
course in social science in the General 
College describe the specific program 
of one of the colleges conspicuous in 
this reorganization. 
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in just putting several narrow specialized 
courses together and giving the result a new 
label. It was sincerely hoped that this would 
give the much-desired “breadth” and ‘“‘back- 
ground,” but in many cases it led only to 
more confusion. By teaching a little of 
everything it has been falsely assumed that 
the student could achieve a synthesis and 
orient himself. A little history for the sake 
of history, economics for the sake of eco- 
nomics, political science for the sake of 
political science, instead of doing away with 
the evils of compartmentalization, keeps 
basic problems out of sight and makes it 
more difficult to discuss them intelligently. 


GENERAL COLLEGE COURSES 


N the University of Florida the needs of 
| general education are provided for in the 
two-year General College, from which stu- 
dents must graduate before they may enter 
the colleges and professional schools of the 
upper division and concentrate, or major, 
in any of the social science fields. Six pre- 
scribed courses cover the primary fields of 
knowledge and are designed to acquaint 
students with the changing problems of 
contemporary American life. These are 
‘‘Man and the Social World”; “Man and the 
Physical World”; “Reading, Speaking, and 
Writing”; ““Man and His Thinking” (one 
semester); ‘General Mathematics” (one 
semester); ‘Humanities’; and “Man and 
the Biological World.” Except for devia- 
tions in the science and mathematics 
courses allowed only to superior students, 
all freshmen take the first four of these, and 
all sophomores the other two. 
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In the second year students are allowed 
elective courses. Each of the three social 
science departments—economics and_ busi- 
ness administration, sociology, and history 
and political science—provides a course 
based on the freshman “‘Man and the Social 
World” for those interested in concentrat- 
ing on any of the social science fields. Each 
of these—‘‘Economic Foundations of Mod- 
ern Life,” “Political Foundations of Modern 
Life,” “History of the Modern World,” and 
“Sociological Foundations of Modern Life’’ 
—is comprehensive in character; each meets 
four or five hours a week for half a year. 


““MAN AND THE SOCIAL WorLD” 


HE required freshman course, basic to 
Tin more specialized study in the social 
sciences, accepts the challenge of contem- 
porary problems. It integrates the social 
sciences through a present-day problem ap- 
proach. It is functional, topical, and con- 
temporaneous, but not any one of these 
alone. It is not a consolidation or even a 
blending of various courses in the social 
sciences. With a distinct purpose, and built 
around a new idea, it attempts to give the 
student a sense of perspective, so that he 
will get a unified view of the world in which 
he lives, an ability to see problems, relate 
facts, make intelligent judgments, and be 
able to use and enjoy ideas. The course at- 
tempts to give the student something he will 
use immediately in his own thought. The 
functional aspect is at the center, and not 
the “storehouse” or “foundations” idea. 
The social sciences are used as means to the 
end, not as ends in themselves; history, 
geography, economics, political science, and 
sociology, as well as other fields of knowl- 
edge, are drawn on whenever the instructors 
believe that these can assist the student 
really to understand the complex socialized 
world, but compartmentalization of social 
knowledge is ignored. This at least has the 
advantage of being similar to the situation 
outside academic walls, where data and 
principles do not appear in isolated seg- 
ments with labels already attached. 
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TTENTION is centered on an intel- 
ligent appreciation of present funda- 
mental tendencies in social organization, on 
their causes as well as character and results, 
and on similar trends and tendencies in the 
past. To that end many aspects of life and 
social organization are considered, such as 
the changes in family organization and func- 
tions, the tendency toward vertical and hori- 
zontal specialization in economic organi- 
zation, the development of capitalistic 
economic systems, the periodic waves of 
“government in business” and “government 
out of business,” the gradual evolution of 
the governmental unit into the nation-state 
and the changes that took place as this hap- 
pened, the rise of popular government as 
expressed in representative institutions, the 
changing relations between individuals and 
their governments, and changing religious, 
educational, ameliorative, and recreational 
institutions. Believing that one difficulty 
with the present-day-problem approach is 
that it frequently requires artificial organi- 
zation of material in order to suit only the 
needs of the present and that, when prob- 
lems change, the student is lost, the instruc- 
tors of this course have adopted a plan of 
organization centering around trends and 
relating the material to what is happening 
today, but focusing attention on the more 
fundamental aspects of changing social 
organization in order to acquaint the stu- 
dent with materials and methods of lasting 
value to him. For the development of the 
student’s ability to interpret interrelated 
problems of the modern social world and to 
see significant relations between the indi- 
vidual and social institutions, the course 
aims to analyze the unequal rates of change 
in economic life, government, education, 
science, and religion and to show the need 
for a more effective coordination in our 
evolving social organization. Likewise, a 
careful scrutiny is made of the changing 
functions of social organizations as joint in- 
terdependent activities. 
The unity of the course is maintained by 
a strict adherence to the fundamental idea 
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of how man, motivated by increasing needs 
and wants, has had continuously to readjust 
his social organization to make more ef- 
fectual use of the increasingly significant 
natural and human resources at his com- 
mand. 


DETAILS OF MANAGEMENT 


6 AN and the Social World” was offered 
for the first time in the session of 
1935-36. Organized into six large lecture 
groups of about one hundred and fifty each, 
and thirty discussion sections of not more 
than thirty each, it met for lectures twice a 
week and in discussion groups twice a week. 
The lectures were given by six of the most 
experienced faculty members in the social 
sciences, one a sociologist, three economists, 
one a geographer, and one a political 
scientist. Other faculty members, an agri- 
cultural economist, a professor of education, 
a dean of students, a sociologist, an econ- 
omist, and a political scientist assisted with 
the discussion groups. Lectures and discus- 
sions were carefully coordinated, and dis- 
cussion groups were not expected to rehash 
the lectures or to summarize assignments. 
The fundamental purpose of lectures as well 
as discussions was to develop the thinking 
ability of students, who were encouraged to 
ask questions on all phases. 

For the following year we decided to re- 
organize course content and procedures a 
good deal; constant revision has been in 
progress ever since. Because there is no single 
textbook that meets our needs adequately, 
we are gradually evolving through the use 
of our syllabus textbook materials of our 
own. In the spring and summer of 1936 the 
syllabus that we had used was completely re- 
organized with the omission of some old ma- 
terial and the inclusion of new. We have also 
reduced the number of lecture sections from 
six to four; the four are then organized in 
two lecture divisions, each with its own staff. 
The first, composed of two large lecture 
sections, is assigned to a historian, a geog- 
rapher, and an economist. The second, also 
having two lecture sections, is assigned to a 


political scientist and two economists. In 
each of the two lecture divisions the man 
best qualified to lecture on any particular 
material is chosen to do so. The three in- 
structors in each lecture division integrate 
lecture materials and carry the lecture pro- 
gram through the year. Those in charge of 
discussion groups this year, in addition to 
the six lecturers, are an economist, an agri- 
cultural economist, a teacher of English, a 
political scientist, and a sociologist. 


RITTEN work and quizzes are used 

primarily to determine the progress 
made by students while taking the course. 
Frequent written work is required of stu- 
dents, and four or five objective quizzes, 
comprehensive in character, are given to all 
students during the year. This is not, how- 
ever, averaged into the final grade, which is 
determined by a six-hour comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of the year. The teach- 
ing function, so far as is feasible, is separated 
from the examining function. The pro- 
cedure and the mechanics of examinations 
are placed in the hands of the Board of 
University Examiners. Staff members phrase 
the questions, and in consultation with the 
board determine what materials shall be 
covered. Final authority for conducting the 
examination rests with the board. All scor- 
ing is done by the board, though the staff 
collaborates in setting grades. The examina- 
tions are concerned with the measurement 
of abilities, understandings, and skills, as 
well as facts. 


INTRODUCTORY UNIT 


N the assumption that three factors are 
fundamental in determining the pres- 

ent social world, that is the biological 
equipment of man, natural environment, 
and social organization, the first incro- 
ductory unit of the course, requiring about 
a month’s work, considers the more im- 
portant features of the first two factors, but 
emphasizes the interrelations of the first two 
factors with the third. In this course it seems 
desirable thus to spend most time on social 
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organization, since biological equipment is 
studied thoroughly in “Man and the Bio- 
logical World,” and the natural environ- 
ment in “Man and the Physical World.” 
Present social organization is dealt with in 
familial, economic, political, religious, edu- 
cational, recreational, and ameliorative in- 
stitutions, then development of nature, and 
functions. We consider the past in order 
to show under what influences the institu- 
tions originated and how they have evolved 
and to demonstrate that they are dynamic, 
not static. The industrial revolution in 
England and similar periods in the history 
of various other countries, when momentous 
changes took place, are considered primarily 
to make more vivid and concrete in the 
student’s mind the essentially dynamic 
nature of social institutions. 

A study of wants is the first topic con- 
sidered. This starts the student on familiar 
grounds and whets his appetite for the com- 
ing study of how man has organized the 
social world in order to provide for the 
satisfaction of these wants. Attention is de- 
voted to the nature of wants, relations 
between wants and resources, wants and 
abilities as affected by culture and social 
organization, classification of wants, and 
the relations of wants to the social world. 

We then proceed to a study of the nature 
of the individual, his basic behavior, and 
his racial characteristics. We attempt to pro- 
vide the student with an understanding of 
the fundamental nature of human beings, 
as that nature is expressed in human be- 
havior. By the aid of suggested readings a 
study is made of the propensities, impulses, 
habits, customs, desires, and needs of men, 
whether these expressions of human nature 
come from inborn or acquired character- 
istics. The student is urged to remember 
that the individual as such does not exist 
apart from the world, and uninfluenced by 
contacts with other individuals. 

The physical environment is studied in 
order to bring out the nature and function 
of natural resources and their relation to 
mankind, including the nature of social en- 


vironment, culture, social change, stages of 
social evolution, major characteristics of the 
power age, and character of society, and to 
show the manner in which social institu- 
tions are used by human beings in adjusting 
themselves to their natural and social en- 
vironment. 


DoMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


HE second unit of the course is con- 

cerned with the characteristics and func- 
tions of domestic institutions. The student 
is still on familiar ground, and the study of 
the family affords a splendid opportunity to 
clarify the central theme of the course by 
analyzing the family as a social institution 
organized to satisfy definite needs and de- 
sires. The study of its functions, its general 
purposes and relations, and its evolving 
nature is followed by a discussion of present 
changes and modifications necessitated by 
changed economic and social conditions. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


CONOMIC organization and its func- 

tions are considered in the third unit of 
the course. Here, as in the case of domestic 
institutions, we study first the general 
nature and purposes in relation to social 
organization as a whole. This is followed by 
an analysis of the evolution of economic 
organization, the changes occurring in it, 
and the extent to which it is meeting the 
needs of present society. 

Human activities are viewed as efforts of 
man to satisfy his wants—wants for imma- 
terial as well as material things, and wants 
for non-economic as well as economic goods. 
The opinion is presented that to satisfy 
these wants is to achieve happiness, and, in- 
sofar as we know, happiness is the ultimate 
purpose of life. Often activity in itself seems 
to be the means of achieving happiness, but 
in the pursuit of happiness man has never 
been completely successful, perhaps because 
his wants are too many and too intense for 
happiness. In striving to learn of man and 
his efforts to satisfy his wants, we again urge 
the student to look upon facts as means to 
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the end, and to regard that end as under- 
standing. The readings used do not answer 
the questions asked by students, nor should 
these readings satisfy their curiosity. Under- 
standing comes from a mental process based 
on knowledge. Students can get knowledge 
from books, but understanding they must 
get for themselves. 

After a brief introduction involving the 
nature and functions of existing economic 
organizations, a study is made of origins and 
the factors and forces influencing develop- 
ment. A good deal of emphasis is placed on 
manorial economy and the rise of medieval 
towns and the guilds in order to present to 
students a picture against which they may 
study present economy. Once these systems 
are presented we analyze their breakdown, 
the rise of the domestic industry, and the 
coming of the industrial revolution. 
Through an analysis of the industrial revo- 
lution, we introduce the study of capitalistic 
organizations existing and functioning to- 
day. The following are considered: (1) the 
origins and sources of modern capitalistic 
systems; (2) the technological as well as the 
social aspects of the industrial revolution; 
(3) the characteristics and functions of 
present capitalistic organizations; and (4) 
the organization, function, and interde- 
pendence of business units and economic 
groups as revealed by (a) genetic and extrac- 
tive industries; (b) by manufacturing; (c) 
by transportation and communication; (d) 
by marketing and advertising; (e) by finan- 
cial organization; (f) by public utilities; 
and (g) by government. These aspects are 
followed by (5) a study of the significance of 
specialization and division of labor in and 
between major economic groups; (6) the 
evolution of major economic classes; (7) the 
government’s relation to economic organiza- 
tion; and (8) an appraisal of our present 
economic system. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


OLITICAL organizations are dealt with 
in the fourth unit, which begins the work 
of the second semester. Whether the student 


intends to become a business man, an 
engineer, a farmer, or a doctor, or to follow 
any other line of work, he will find the study 
of our political organization and functions 
of increasing significance. Before 1929 there 
was a tendency in the United States to give 
less and less attention to politics. According 
to popular opinion political issues did not 
vitally affect most of the people. Today the 
fallacy of this viewpoint seems apparent. 
It seems to be recognized that aside from the 
fundamental but intangible power of un- 
organized public opinion, government is 
the one social institution with authority to 
determine any social question. If a dispute 
arises about the grounds necessary to obtain 
a divorce, about old age pensions, about 
compensation for laborers injured at work, 
cr about many other questions from the 
simplest to the most complex, we finally try 
to reach some settlement by passing a law on 
the matter. It is its authority to pass and 
enforce laws that makes government so im- 
portant. 

In outlining the scope of government ac- 
tion it is apparent that a mere knowledge 
of government structure is not enough to 
understand how government operates to- 
day. The student has just completed the 
study of economic organization. Much of 
that material is necessary to understand the 
issues on which people vote. Necessarily, in 
order to arrive at an intelligent opinion, 
some knowledge of both government and 
economics is necessary. Similarly, most other 
governmental questions are closely linked 
with economics, with education, or with 
some other social institution. 

In this unit of the course, as well as in 
economic organization and domestic insti- 
tutions, we follow the plan of presenting 
first the functions of the political organiza- 
tions and their general purposes and rela- 
tions. The material covered is not a 
complete survey of the field of government. 
Rather, certain aspects have been selected | 
to make some of the more fundamental con- 
cepts about government understandable. 
The chief of those studied are: the changes 
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in the system of government culminating in 
the national state which evolved to meet the 
needs of the commercial revolution; the im- 
portance of representative institutions; the 
relative merits of democracy and autocracy; 
the problem of rights, civil, political, and 
economic; the function of political parties; 
the relation of government and economic 
units; theories as to the province of govern- 
ment and their relation to present condi- 
tions; certain considerations as to structure, 
such as the conflict of separation of powers 
with the attempt to obtain action and re- 
sponsibility; the systems of division of 
powers with emphasis on our own federal 
scheme; the idea of judicial review; the com- 
plexity of local governmental structure; the 
functions and nature of law; and the con- 
flict of nationalism with our system of inter- 
national economic relations. 

Various questions come up for considera- 
tion. For example, in the light of modern 
world organization on the basis of powerful, 
independent states one must ask: Is this the 
only form of political organization mankind 
has known? Is it entirely adequate for 
present society? Why do we have wars? 
What type of governmental structure is 
best? What should be the relation of the 
government to the individual? How far 
should it control him? How far should it 
leave him alone? What ideas are prevalent 
today about the extent to which the indi- 
vidual citizen should participate in deciding 
governmental questions? Why do we have 
organized political parties? Can we have “‘a 
government of laws,” not of “men’’? What 
should be the relation between government 
and business? Thus are stated some of the 
more significant questions about which the 
student is thinking while studying the ma- 
terial concerning political organization. 
Discussion leaders do not have final answers 
to those questions. They attempt tc help the 


student to think more accurately about the 
questions, but they cannot settle them. Here, 
as in other sections of the course, the value 
to the student depends largely on the extent 
of his reading and thinking. Through read- 
ing and class discussion he may begin to 
form intelligent opinions of his own on 
some of these issues. 


SociAL INSTITUTIONS 


HE fifth unit of the course includes four 

groups of sociai institutions, religious, 
educational, recreational, and ameliorative. 
They are briefly analyzed and interpreted 
according to the same general plan as eco- 
nomic and political organizations and fa- 
miliar organizations. The emphasis is placed 
on questions of how and why these organiza- 
tions developed, the agencies and activities 
associated with them, and the changes that 
have occurred as social organization has be- 
come more complex and specialized. Atten- 
tion is given to the fact that particular in- 
stitutions differ in organization, function, 
and significance as social organization de- 
velops. The relation of the individual to 
the institutions is stressed as well as the 
effect of the institution on individuals, for 
it is in these five units of work that the 
social science teachers expect to orient stu- 
dents toward the beginnings of their own 
new adjustment to their own changing 
world. 

Readers who desire further information concerning 
the program and organization of the General College 
at the University of Florida may find the following 
articles of interest: J. J. Tigert, “The New General 
College at the University of Florida,” School and Society, 
August 17, 1935; W. J. Matherly, “A New General 
College—Program and Organization of the New General 
College at the University of Florida,” Journal of Higher 
Education, November, 1935; W. J. Matherly, “Compre- 
hensive Courses,” Journal of Higher Education, March, 
1936; and W. J. Matherly and W. W. Little, “A New 
Venture—The First Year’s Achievements of Florida’s 


New General College,” Journal of Higher Education, 
December, 1936. 
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Recreational Reading in the Social 


Studies 


L. KATHERINE CLARKE 
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NE of the greatest instructional prob- 

O lems in the teaching of the social 
studies in the elementary. grades is 

that of giving reality to subject matter. This 
difficulty is due in part to the meager back- 
ground of experience which the children 
bring to the learning situation and in part 
to the abstract materials in textbooks 
through which we attempt to introduce 
these children to social understandings. The 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education points 
out that “‘it is not possible for the pupil, no 
matter how high his intelligence or general 
reading ability may be, to obtain an ade- 
quate understanding of a difficult topic 
from the brief and abstract statements that 
are made about it in the average textbook.”’! 
In many of the elementary texts, each 
sentence is often so general that it consti- 
tutes a mere summary and frequently con- 
tains many words with whose meaning the 





1 Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1937. Part I, p. 142. 








To the making of books there is no 
end—but where shall we send young 
pupils to read? Age, interest, and 
tastes are all involved, but these titles 
may be suggestive. Full data will be 
found at the end of the article. The 
author is instructor in education in 
Washington University and primary 
supervisor of the city schools of St 
Louis County. 
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child is not familiar. The teacher finds it 
necessary to use every means available to 
provide experiences to make that subject 
matter more meaningful. Experiences are 
broadened by use of excursions, visual aids, 
constructive activities, dramatizations, and 
supplementary reading. The type of supple- 
mentary reading known as recreational read- 
ing has been used for some time by thought- 
ful teachers. In general classroom practice, 
however, recreational materials have played 
too small a part. Frequently they are re- 
garded as an incidental rather than as an 
integral part of the program for the social 
studies. Given proper emphasis, recreational 
reading materials can do much in the en- 
richment of experience and in the develop- 
ing of social understandings as well as in 
developing interest in the problem at hand. 


ELL written books, historically and 

geographically accurate and true to 
human experience, even though they do not 
record actual happenings, are of value as 
well as those based on historical fact. Unfor- 
tunately all such materials written for chil- 
dren, although they may be of the highest 
literary merit, are not of equal value in de- 
veloping social understandings. The 
teacher’s problem becomes one of dis- 
tinguishing between good and poor ma- 
terials, of choosing those selections which 
are based on significant facts of history and 
geography, rather than those which are full 
of inaccuracies as to events and general 
background or which give wrong impres- 
sions because the facts have been distorted 
to make the story dramatic. 
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In the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook Mabel 
Snedaker and Ernest Horn point out that 
“collateral reading can supply much of the 
wealth of detail, anecdote, and illustration 
necessary to give the vivid, concrete impres- 
sions that lend reality to life and provide an 
appropriate background when the child is 
concerned with distant lands and with peo- 
ples who lived in other times and under 
other conditions.”? In reading history, the 
child must be able to live vicariously the 
lives of persons in times and places far re- 
moved from his own experience, if he is 
to interpret a historical period in the light 
of its own time. A child interested in find- 
ing out about life in the middle ages will be 
helped in peopling the fifteenth century 
with living characters if he is familiar with 
Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron, a picturesque 
tale of court life and chivalry during the 
reigns of Henry IV and Henry V. The child 
studying pioneer history may gain a clearer 
understanding of pioneer activities through 
sharing the interesting and exciting experi- 
ences in Wisconsin during Civil War days 
of the twelve year old Caddie Woodlawn 
depicted by Carol Brink in the book of that 
name. The joys and hardships of life in 
colonial times become real and meaningful 
to the child who has had the opportunity to 
read Cornelia Meig’s Wind in the Chimney. 
The boy who has shared vicariously the 
hardships and dangers of the two-and-a-half- 
year journey of Lewis and Clark in opening 
up the great Northwest by reading Blanche 
Moorehead’s New World Builders has a 
background of colorful detail with which 
to interpret and supplement the bare his- 
torical facts of the text. He has a picture of 
the dry, dusty plains, the winding rivers 
with unfriendly Indians lurking on the 
shore, and snowy mountain tops in intense 
cold. That boy has a feeling of appreciation 
of the pioneer spirit found in the early de- 
velopment of our country as does the boy 
who has seen through the eyes of the fifteen 
year old Jonathon Starbuck the thrills, the 
horrors, and the dangers of following the 





*P. 143. 


Sante Fe trail across the great untamed 
plains as described by Armstrong Sperry 
in Wagons Westward. Children interested 
in Indian life gain much in the way of at- 
mosphere as well as interesting description 
of the way in which a primitive people pro- 
vided for their needs, by reading or by hear- 
ing read Frank B. Linderman’s The 
American, Howard R. Driggs’ edition of 
Elijah N. Wilson’s White Indian Boy, or 
Grace Moon’s Chi Wee. In the field of litera- 
ture about primitive people, the teacher 
needs to be especially careful as to her choice 
of materials, as so much in that field is in- 
accurately interpreted. 

In discussing the use of children’s litera- 
ture in the teaching of geography, Dr Horn 
in Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies writes, “Imaginative literature, such 
as fiction, poetry, and drama, has not been 
so closely related to geography as to history, 
partly because of the nature of geographical 
problems and partly because the affiliations 
of geography have been more with the 
natural sciences than with the humanities. 
Nevertheless, a connection does exist; for 
example, novels must have a setting, and in 
many instances geographical problems are 
involved in the plot, if they do not, indeed, 
give it shape. Novels abound in description 
of the natural and cultural landscape, and 
phenomena of geography are frequently dis- 
cussed at considerable length.”’* In the field 
of children’s literature one can find many 
fine examples of books whose true portrayal 
of life in other lands lends reality to geog- 
raphy and thus aids the child to under- 
stand the activities of the people. 


HAN GOPAL MUKERJI’S stories of 

boy life in India, as told with simplicity 
and charm in Hart, the Jungle Lad and 
Kari, the Elephant, give a vital picture of 
everyday life which results in a sound under- 
standing not possible from reading the fac- 
tual materials of the text alone. The primi- 
tive life in the South Sea Islands has been 
interpreted for children in One Day with 


* New York: Scribner, 1937, p. 292. 
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Manu by Armstrong Sperry. Two of the 
most distinguished books about China for 
boys and girls, Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze and Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, 
are books whose every detail is a true por- 
trayal of life in modern China. Both the 
author, Mrs Lewis, and the illustrator, 
Kurt Wiese, have spent many years in 
China and thus are able to present a fine 
and absorbing picture of that life. In Chil- 
dren of Banana Land Melicent Lee gives 
children a picture of child life in Honduras. 
Benito and Lola live in a palm thatched cot- 
tage on the edge of a jungle. They live on 
our own continent and yet how different 
their lives are from ours. And how differ- 
ent their lives are from those of the Scan- 
dinavian Solve Suntrap and Sidsel Long- 
skirt, whom we follow up to the saeter and 
down the valley farms in search of pasture 
for their herds. These and other such books 
help children feel at home in the world and 
give them an appreciation of the work and 
aspirations of people of other countries and 
encourage sympathetic understanding of 
racial cultures. 

The various industries, also, can be made 
vital through reading recreational materials. 
Franklin Bobbitt in The Curriculum says, 
“A half-page exposition of the codfishing 
industry, for example, off the banks of New- 
foundland gives the child no essential reali- 
zation of the nature of that industry. Let 
them, however, read Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous, and thus indirectly participate 
in the various activities and experiences of 
the fishing fleet off Newfoundland, and they 
will have come into contact with that type 
of human experience almost as efficaciously 
as if they had been actually upon the 
waters.” 4 

The child who is interested in knowing 
how our earth was formed and what early 
man was like will enjoy reading during his 
leisure hours such books as William Max- 
well Reed’s The Earth for Sam and Peattie’s 
A Child’s Story of the World. 

Children in the primary grades who are 





*Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918, p. 235. 


studying about postoffices, fire departments, 
and airplanes have available less genuine 
literary material than the children in the 
upper elementary. grades, but there is a 
wealth of interesting, informational, and 
picture books told in story form to supple- 
ment first hand experiences which play so 
large a part in the social studies work at this 
level. William Siegel’s Around the World 
in a Mail Bag has proved to be such a book. 
Clever Bill by William Nicholson has a real 
literary quality and is a book to help chil- 
dren realize that a letter is a means for per- 
sonal communication. In Up in the Air 
Marjorie Flack has combined authentic his- 
tory about aviation with a style and imagery 
that gives it real literary as well as informa- 
tional merit. Children of these grades have 
been given an interesting introduction to 
the basic problems of food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation the world over in the 
Petersham books. These simply told and 
charmingly illustrated books help the chil- 
dren discover many interesting things about 
the world in which he lives. 


ATERIALS such as those mentioned 
M above may be used for leisure read- 
ing, either in or out of school, or as material 
to be shared during the social studies period 
to supplement the text and other references 
of the factual type. The most significant 
chapters may be read to the children by the 
teacher, or they may be prepared and pre- 
sented by groups of children as audience 
reading during either the literature or the 
social studies period. It would be a worth- 
while activity in any classroom, where 
pioneer history is being studied, to spend a 
part of the social studies period reading 
aloud some of the interesting experiences of 
Laura and Mary as told in The Little House 
in the Big Woods by Laura Ingals Wilder. 
Here they can find clear, interesting, and 
detailed descriptions of how cheese was 
made, of the smoking of meat for winter 
use, of making bullets and loading the rifle, 
and of the sugar snow, and the dance at 
grandma’s. These stories, as well as others 
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in the book, make real to boys and girls 
life in a frontier community in the Middle 
West half a century ago and as such have a 
place in our social studies program. 

The fact has previously been pointed out 
that all children’s books dealing with social 
understandings, even though they are of 
high literary merit, are not of equal value 
in the teaching of the social studies. It be- 
comes the teacher’s problem to select from 
among the great numbers of books for chil- 
dren materials which are appropriate to the 
problem at hand. As an aid in choosing 
books for this purpose, the teacher has avail- 
able an ever increasing number of helpful 
bibliographies published in textbooks, in 
books on method, and in the various educa- 
tional periodicals as well as the special 
guides to children’s reading compiled by 
public libraries, state reading circles, and 
other similar organizations. These lists, 
however, seldom make a distinction be- 
tween the merely fanciful and fiction based 
on historical or geographical facts. As these 
lists become more and more selective, they 
will increasingly serve the needs of the 
elementary school teacher who wishes to 
make greater use of recreational reading in 
social studies classes. 


CHILDREN’S Books 


Hans Aanrud. Solve Suntrap, a Boy of Nor- 
way and Sidsel Longskirt, a Girl of Nor- 
way. Both Philadelphia: Winston, 1936. 
$1.00. ' 

Carol Brink. Caddie Woodlawn. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. $2.50. 

Howard R. Driggs, Ed. White Indian Boy 
by Elijah N. Wilson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book, 1919. $1.20. 

Marjorie Flack. Up in the Air. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. $1.75. 


Rudyard Kipling. Captains Courageous. 
New York: Doubleday Doran, 1923. 
$1.00. 

Melicent Humason Lee. Children of Banana 
Land. New York: Crowell, 1936. $2.00. 
Elizabeth F. Lewis. Ho-Ming, Girl of New 
China, 1934, and Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze, 1932. Both Philadelphia: Wins- 

ton. $2.00. 

Frank B. Linderman. The American. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book. $1.60. 

Cornelia L. Meigs. Wind in the Chimney. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. $2.00. 

Grace Moon. Chi Wee. New York: Double- 
day Doran, 1925. $2.00. 

Blanche W. Moorehead. New World Build- 
ers. Philadelphia: Winston, 1937. $2.00. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Hari, the Jungle Lad, 
1924, and Kari, the Elephant, 1922. Both 

New York: Dutton. $2.00. 

William Nicholson. Clever Bill. New York: 
Doubleday Doran, 1927. $1.00. 

Donald C. Peattie. A Child’s Story of the 
World. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1937. 
$2.00. 

Maud and Miska Petersham. The Story 
Book of Things We Use. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1933. $2.50. 

Howard Pyle. Men of Iron. New York: 
Harper, 1924. $2.00. 

William Maxwell Reed. The Earth for Sam. 
New York: Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 

William Siegel. Around the World ina Mail 
Bag. New York: McBride, 1932. $1.75. 

Armstrong Sperry. One Day with Manu, 
1933, and Wagons Westward, 1936. Both 
Philadelphia: Winston. $2.00. 

Laura Ingals Wilder. Little House in the 
Big Woods. New York: Harper, 1932. 
$2.00. 
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Books on Education, 1937 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 





S in other years, the so-called literature 
A of education in the United States in 
19371 has been quite plethoric, over- 

full and excessive, and some of it even 
turgid and a trifle bombastic. In the main, 
textbooks and doctoral dissertations are not 
here included, nor has any effort been made 
to view any materials except those dealing 
with education in the United States. Not all 
of these, of course, have been examined. 
For the sake of convenience it has seemed 
necessary to divide into rather broad groups 
the educational literature of the past year. 
This year, as in recent years, the educa- 
tional arrangements of the United States 
have been under close scrutiny, if one may 
judge by published criticisms of education. 
Many of the books and much of the periodi- 
cal material in the field of education have 
been severe in criticism of what the schools 
of all grades and kinds have been doing. 
The “plight of education” and the theory 
that times grow worse have been favorite 
themes of pedagogical moralists. These criti- 
cisms may be healthy. Whether they are or 
not, certainly they are not new. Aristoph- 
anes, it may be recalled, praised the 
earlier manners of the Athenians and “that 
good time . . . when discipline prevailed, 





?Unless otherwise noted these books and articles 
were published in 1937. 
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when modesty was sanctioned by the laws,” 
and when there was no babbling in the 
schools. So also had Nestor. And even the 
Code of Hammurabi, of about forty cen- 
turies ago, referred in a familiar way to 
“the good old days.” 


GENERAL 


HE place of school teachers, supervisors, 

and administrators of education in the 
United States, set out against the back- 
ground of education in general, is discussed 
by the faculty of education of Stanford Uni- 
versity in The Challenge of Education.? 
The School in American Society,’ chiefly 
sociological in approach, insists that educa- 
tion is an important social institution whose 
chief purposes are often obscured by tradi- 
tional practices, sets out some of its chief cur- 
rent problems, and discusses the educational 
significance of other social institutions. An 
Introduction to Modern Education‘ is in- 
tended as the basis for a general intro- 
ductory course in teachers colleges and 
schools of education. Its emphasis is on edu- 
cation as a social process and a societal func- 
tion. Much attention is given to modern 
trends in education. Each section is written 
by a specialist in the field covered. 

The Motion Picture in Education and 
Teaching with Motion Pictures are publica- 
tions of The American Council on Educa- 
tion,’ intended to be valuable aids for school 

* New York: McGraw-Hill. 

*S. H. Patterson, E. A. Choate, and E. deS. Brunner. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook, 1936. 

*C. E. Skinner, R. E. Langfitt, and others. Boston: 


Heath. 
* Washington. 
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administrators who use films in their 
schools. Education in a Democracy, by 
Alonzo F. Myers and Clarence O. Williams, 
is also an introduction to the study of educa- 
tion® and follows the usual pattern for 
books of this kind. Its major emphasis is on 
the function of education in modern Amer- 
ican society. The Scientific Study of Educa- 
tional Problems, by Walter S. Monroe and 
Max D. Engelhart,’ is intended especially 
for graduate students and research workers 
in the field. It is also designed to be of 
service to “consumers of educational re- 
search.”” An interesting volume on rural 
problems is The Rural Community and Its 
Schools, by Charles D. Lewis,® which deals 
among other things with the curriculum of 
the rural high school and the consolidated 
school, the selection and training of rural 
teachers, and the development of rural 
school supervision. Principles of Modern 
Education, by Frank W. Thomas and A. R. 
Lang,® discusses the basic foundations of 
modern education, the significance of a 
philosophy of education, and undertakes to 


define “education” and to suggest solutions 
for many old and pressing problems. 


Similar is Ward G. Reeder’s A First 
Course in Education,'° which gives much at- 
tention to the pupil and the educative 
process as well as to the materials of instruc- 
tion and to education as a profession. By the 
same author and publisher is An Introduc- 
tion to Public-School Relations, which em- 
phasizes the fact that the school belongs to 
the people, is supported by them, and that 
its progress and well being should be de- 
termined in large part by the way in which 
the people view this important social insti- 
tution. Bibliographies and Summaries in 
Education is a catalogue of more than four 
thousand annotated items in the field of 
education to July, 1935, by Walter S. Mon- 
roe and Louis Shores,!1 a very useful hand- 


*New York: Prentice-Hall. 

™New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

® New York: American Book. 

* Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

10 New York: Macmillan. 

“New York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. 


book for educational research. The Unique 
Function of Education in American De- 
mocracy, prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission, in collaboration with 
Charles A. Beard,!? is a vivid and refreshing 
interpretation of public education in the 
United States, a distinguished statement of 
issues, and a most significant exposition of 
the meaning of education in this country. 
It is among the best of the year’s statements 
on American education, perhaps the best, 
even if it may be above the heads of many 
citizens of the United States for whom it is 
intended. But a citizen’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s democracy for? Teach- 
ing About Vocational Life is a discussion 
of objectives, methods, and techniques with 
illustrated procedure and criteria of evalua- 
tion in the field of educational and voca- 
tional information. The book contains a 
careful and technical treatment of the means 
of measuring results of instruction in this 
field. 

Democracy as a Way of Life,* by Boyd 
H. Bode, is a basically important discussion 
of the thesis that “the primary aim of educa- 
tion is to set intelligence free.” Here the 
school is viewed as the peculiar “institution 
in which democracy becomes conscious of 
itself."” Edward H. Reisner’s Faith in an 
Age of Fact*® is an honest effort to turn on 
the searchlight of fact in aid to intelligent 
living in a confused and confusing age. 
Current Issues in Higher Education,* com- 
piled and edited by William S. Gray, is a 
report of the proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions in 1937. Donfred H. Gardner’s Stu- 
dent Personnel Service‘? should be useful to 
college executives and also high school prin- 
cipals. 

Teaching the Social Studies, by Edgar 


* Washington: Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. 

#8 Mildred E. Lincoln. Scranton, Pennsylvania: Inter- 
national Textbook. 

% New York: Macmillan. 

%* New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 

%* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 

* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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Bruce Wesley,!® deals with principles and 


methods of teaching in this field. A case book 
of methods in the social sciences is Vernon 
B. Hampton’s New Techniques in Social 
Science Teaching.1® ‘““The Teacher and 
Society” is the First Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society,?° written in collaboration 
by prominent members of the society, in- 
cluding William H. Kilpatrick, John 
Dewey, George W. Hartmann, Ernest O. 
Melby, Jesse H. Newlon, George D. Stod- 
dard, Hilda Taba, Goodwin Watson, and 
Laura Zirbes. The first three chapters pre- 
sent the historical and philosophical back- 
ground of the book which, in general, em- 
phasizes the social aim of education. Two 
recent volumes have been published in the 
Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies. Howard K. Beale’s Are American 
Teachers Free? is a comprehensive, frank, 
and highly documented examination and 
survey of the hindrances to freedom of teach- 
ing in the schools of the United States. In 
The Teacher of the Social Studies,?1 by 
W. C. Bagley and Thomas Alexander, are 
discussed the present methods of preparing 
and selecting teachers in this field. Teaching 
the Social Studies in Secondary Schools,?? by 
Arthur C. Bining and David H. Bining, 
deals with methods and techniques of teach- 
ing the social studies. Of wide social and 
regional significance are Gerald Johnson’s 
The Wasted Land, Guion Griffis Johnson’s 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, Charles S. 
Johnson’s The Negro College and Profes- 
sional Graduate, and Lance G. E. Jones’s 
The Jeanes Teacher in the United States.?8 
The Wasted Land says that there is no mid- 
dle ground for the southern states, no com- 
promise between the horror pictured in 
Tobacco Road and a high civilization based 
on a high agriculture. “Can the South ... 
regain a position relatively as important in 





#8 Boston: Heath. 

Stapleton, New York: John Willig Press, 1936. 

* New York: Appleton-Century, rev. in this issue. 

“Both New York: Scribner, 1936 and 1937, rev. in 
Social Education, February, October, 1937. 

#2 New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

*All Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 


the Union as the one it held between 1776 
and 1860?” Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
covers the period from 1800 to 1860 and 
contains a wealth of social materials. Charles 
S. Johnsen’s book: deals with the location, 
occupations, and social and economic back- 
grounds of more than 43,000 Negro college 
graduates and estimates future trends in 
higher education for the Negroes. The 
volume by Jones tells the story of that re- 
markable work of the Jeanes teachers and 
supervisors of Negro rural schools in the 
southern states. Some fascinating social his- 
tory appears in James Thomas Flexner’s 
Doctors on Horseback,?+ which is a lively 
story of distinguished pioneers of American 
medicine. 

The celebration this year of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education draws sharp attention to the 
work and influence of Horace Mann who 
was appointed to that position and who 
served his state and nation with such dis- 
tinction. Many publications have been is- 
sued this year on the work of this eminent 
educational leader, and the Horace Mann 
Centennial has been called the most im- 
portant celebration in the history of the 
United States. Educating for Democracy?® 
is a symposium dealing with the centennial 
celebration of the beginning of the educa- 
tional leadership of Horace Mann in this 
country. Those Who Bear the Torch is a 
pageant that celebrates the contribution of 
Horace Mann to the story of American edu- 
cation. Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals, 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, is excellently done.?* 
So, also, is Horace Mann: Educational 
Statesman, by E. I. F. Williams.?® Horace 
Mann and Our Schools, by Payson Smith, 
Albert E. Winship, and William T. Har- 





**New York: Viking Press. 

* Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. 

% Washington: Committee on the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial, National Education Association. 

“ Washington: National Home Library Foundation, 


1936. 
23New York: Macmillan. 
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ris,2® is another good volume on this lively 
leader, whose influence still lives in Amer- 
ican education. Education and Social 
Trends,°° by Raleigh Schorling and Howard 
Y. McClusky, is an interesting discussion of 
the apparent need for “change in the 
modern schools.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Edward L. Linscott’s The History of 
Secondary Education in Washington and 
Hancock Counties in Maine*? is a good re- 
port from documentary evidence of the 
development of secondary schools in two 
counties. In this field, in which this maga- 
zine is avowedly interested, much material 
has been published. Charles E. Holley’s 
High School Teachers’ Methods®? is by a 
teacher and author who “has been actively 
interested for a quarter of a century in the 
methods used by high school teachers.” He 
seeks to throw light on the practical prob- 
lems of teaching in the high school, in the 
face of complex and confusing materials. 
Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts®3 is an 
interesting collection of facts concerning 
surveys of youth made in the United States 
since 1931. Edmund G. Williamson’s Stu- 
dents and Occupations** seeks to give a 
clear view of certain broad fields of occupa- 
tion and an understanding of the work of 
the modern world and the difficulty of going 
from bootblack to banker. Since not all 
wagons may be hitched to the stars, here is 
an attempt to give guidance to young peo- 
ple of varying abilities. Ralph W. Pringle’s 
The Junior High School*® considers and 
discusses certain conditions and problems 
in the lower areas of secondary education, 
and raises certain questions in regard to the 
present direction of the junior high school 
movement. This New America, by A. C. 





* New York: American Book. 

* Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1936. 

= Orono, Maine: Univ. of Maine Press. 

* Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press. 

"=D. L. Harley. Washington: American Council on 
Education. 

™“ New York: Holt. 

*® New York: McGraw-Hill. . 


Oliver, Jr, and H. M. Dudley,** is the story 
of the two thousand CCC camps, in which 
two million young men have enrolled, 
presented through letters, articles, com- 
ments, official reports, and clippings from 
camp newspapers. A Handbook of Private 
Schools? is the twenty-first edition of this 
work which has been appearing annually 
as an aid to parents in choosing schools for 
their children. In the book are two hundred 
pages of advertisements of private schools. 

Student Personnel Work is a useful out- 
line of clinical procedure by Edmund G. 
Williamson and J. G. Darley* and is a new 
approach to the old problem of guidance. 
The Small High School at Work by R. E. 
Langfitt, Frank W. Cyr, and N. W. New- 
som,®® undertakes to point out that the 
small high school can be made an effective 
institution in the life of the pupils and of 
the community. A practical introductory 
treatment of the essential principles of 
measurement in secondary education ap- 
pears in The Use and Interpretation of 
High School Tests.4° Secondary Education 
for Youth in Modern America, by Harl R. 
Douglass, is a report to the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education.*! This book gives a summary of 
the more important facts and trends in the 
field of secondary education and indicates 
the influences and conditions which must 
give direction to secondary education and 
an outline for experimentation and dem- 
onstration. Especially interesting are “Basic 
Theses and Proposals.” Adolescence, by 
Lawrence A. Averill,4? is a study of “The 
Teen Years” and undertakes to present the 
adolescent as an individual and living per- 
son whose development is determined by 
parental, social, and community influence. 





* New York: Longmans, Green. 

* Boston: Porter Sargent. 

*® New York: McGraw-Hill. 

* New York: American Book, 1936. 

“H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1936. 

“ Washington: American Council on Education, rev. 
in this issue. 

“Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 
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Nelson L. Bossing’s Progressive Methods 
of Teaching in Secondary Schools*® discusses 
the functional conception of education and 
insists that there is “no one best method.” 
Basic considerations for secondary educa- 
tional methods are treated, as are practical 
techniques. William A. Wetzel’s Biography 
of a High School** is a significant report of 
successful procedures in secondary educa- 
tion in this country. The book sets forth 
processes by which educational problems 
have been solved in the Trenton (New 
Jersey) high school under Dr Wetzel’s 
principalship for thirty-four years. How 
Fare American Youth?4#® by Homer P. 
Rainey and others is a report of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


F the making of articles and books in 
this field there is no end, but only a 
few of these can be noted here. The College 
of the Future*® is ‘an appraisal of funda- 
mental plans and trends” in higher educa- 
tion which, as other educational areas in 
the United States, shows a wide range of 
conflicting policies and methods and con- 
fusion of aims. Here one may find discus- 
sions of the so-called distinctive college 
plans, distinctive plans of individual col- 
leges—now quite numerous—and a vast 
amount of information on many phases of 
this disturbed and disturbing field of Amer- 
ican education. The author boldly under- 
takes to point out the policies that should 
be adopted for the future. 
Notwithstanding the confusion and the 
dissatisfaction with conditions in all areas 
of education, and especially in the higher 
reaches, Hans Zinsser says in ‘““What Is a 
Liberal Education?’4? that this spirit of 
unrest is a healthy sign. He takes a bit of 
issue with published opinions in recent 





“Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 

“New York: American Book. 

“New York: Appleton-Century. 

“M. G. Fraser. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
“School and Society, June 12, 1937. 


years by President Robert M. Hutchins, of 
The University of Chicago, “who, dissatis- 
fied with what he terms the confusion of the 
higher learning,*® would eliminate from 
our universities the very things which are 
making them indispensable to modern civili- 
zation—namely, the spirit of research and 
the guardianship of sound professional 
training.” Dr Zinsser, however, applauds 
President Hutchins and says he has done 
considerable service in provoking and 
stimulating discussion of a problem that 
has ‘persisted for numerous decades. Those 
interested in the dispute, which President 
Hutchins has recently brought forward 
afresh, should also read “Robert Maynard 
Hutchins v. American Education,” by 
Cecil H. Driver, in which The Higher 
Learning of America and The Higher 
Learning in a Democracy by Charles E. 
Clark are somewhat contrasted in a really 
amusing trial.4® A very sprightly and keen 
analysis also is The Higher Learning in a 
Democracy,5° by Harry D. Gideonse, who is 
the chairman of the social science courses 
in the College of The University of Chi- 
cago. The essay lays stress on the comparison 
of Dr Hutchins’s views as publicly expressed 
and the program in his institution. 
Depression, Recovery, and Higher Edu- 
cation®! is an important work of a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Professors. It tells the interest- 
ing story of the fortunes and the misfortunes 
of higher education in the United States 
from the outset of the recent depression to 
1936 and, incidentally, proves the general 
thesis that schools and other means of edu- 
cation have suffered in this depression more 
setbacks and handicaps than have been suf- 
fered by schools and education in any other 
of the many well defined depressions dur- 
ing the past century. Stanford University, 
the First Twenty-Five Years, by O. L. 





“The Higher Learning in America. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1936. 

“Yale Law Journal, June, 1937. 

® New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 

™ New York: McGraw-Hill. 
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Elliott,5? and Ray Lyman Wilbur’s Stan- 
ford Horizons,5* thirty-one selected ad- 
dresses, 1916-1936, many of them for com- 
mencements and practically all of them oc- 
casional in nature, tell the story of the 
founding of that institution and its develop- 
ment during the first quarter century of its 
life and the ideals and policies for higher 
education by its third president. Here one 
may find tendencies, influences, and difh- 
culties of higher education in this country 
during an interesting period of its achieve- 
ment. A College Looks at Its Program, by 
the Muskingum College Faculty,5+ tells 
how an institution has studied its aims, its 
problems, and its obligations, through cur- 
ricula reconstruction and other means. A 
History of Education in Maine, a study of 
a section of American educational history, 
by Ava H. Chadbourne,* tells the story of 
education in that state from its indifference 
in the seventeenth century to present con- 
ditions. The book is full of useful and in- 
teresting information. The American State 
University, in its relation to democracy, by 
Norman Foerster,5® asserts that this instru- 
ment of American higher education has 
“progressively tended to subvert the higher 
interests of our democracy.’ The book deals 
with the foundations of the state university, 
the state university before 1930, and after 
that date. Although a bit pessimistic about 
the achievements of public higher education 
in this country, the book is, nevertheless, 
constructive in criticism. Of interest in con- 
nection with this volume is C. M. Wiltse’s 
The Jeffersonian Tradition in American 
Democracy,5* which has wide social implica- 
tions. Education in Pennsylvania, r8or- 
1835, and Its Debt to Roberts Vaux, by 
Joseph J. McCadden,** is an important 
chapter in the social and educational history 
of the United States. In particular the 
~ Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press. 

Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1936. 

% New Concord, Ohio: Muskingum College 

*® Orono, Maine: published by the author. 

Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 


* Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 


volume points out the important services 
of Robert Vaux in the educational growth 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania during 
the first three decades of the past century. 
The volume also contains information con- 
cerning the work of Joseph Neef, charity 
schools, libraries, the Lancasterian school 
movement and the manual labor school 
movement. American Education®® consists 
of the essays and addresses prepared by 
James Rowland Angell during his sixteen 
years of service as president of Yale Uni- 
versity. This is an important chapter in the 
history of higher education in the United 
States. 

Walter C. Eels’s Surveys of American 
Higher Education® is an analysis and ap- 
praisal of various surveys in this field in an 
effort to set out the techniques that are 
valid for future surveys. Interesting is the 
fact that during the past twenty-five years 
more than two hundred surveys have been 
made and published in the field of higher 
education in this country and at a cost of 
more than three million dollars. The Ef- 
fective General College Curriculum as Re- 
vealed by Examinations,®1 by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is the ninth volume 
issued by that institution on problems of 
higher education. A Century of Municipal 
Higher Education® is made up of addresses 
given at the centennial celebration of the 
University of Louisville. 


CURRICULUM AND RELATED INTERESTS 


MONG the most conspicuous diffi- 
culties of American education today 

is the confusion of its educational aims. The 
past two decades have witnessed almost 
feverish efforts at curriculum construction 
such as no period or place has ever before 
seen. This effort, which has been most 
energetic in the past few years, has spread 





5 New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 

® New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

™ Minneapolis:: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 

® Chicago: Lincoln Printing Co. 
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widely throughout the United States and 
probably reflects confusion in the aims of 
life among the American people. 

This lack of definite educational aims or 
of definite educational direction has drawn 
wide and common criticism. Many aims 
have been proposed, officially formulated 
and published—often to the confusion of 
teachers, administrators, and the American 
people in general. In illustration of the 
multiplicity of aims, more than fifteen hun- 
dred social objectives of English, more than 
three hundred aims of arithmetic in the 
first six grades, and more than eight hun- 
dred generalized aims of the social studies 
have been listed in courses of study and 
special studies. In one course for the social 
studies in the seventh grade appeared one 
hundred and thirty-five aims; a course in an- 
other subject contained more than eighty 
aims; and the objectives of a junior high 
school course were sO numerous as to re- 
quire many pages merely for their listing. 
On file in the curriculum bureau of an insti- 
tution for the training of teachers are nearly 
fifty thousand curricula which have been 
prepared by committees and in most cases 
published and distributed during the past 
two decades. This condition, which has not 
improved with the numerous recent writ- 
ings and discussions on the construction of 
the curriculum, seems to reflect the absence 
of a consistent philosophy concerning the 
aims of life in the United States from which 
the educational aims of this country de- 
rive.®8 

Pickens E. Harris’s The Curriculum and 
Cultural Change* discusses those social and 
psychological conditions that influence the 
development of curricula. It deals with 
principles rather than procedures. Among 
the best chapters are those on objectives, 
subjects as against activities, and on the 
learning process. Edgar Marion Draper’s 
Principles and Techniques of Curriculum 





* H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum De- 
velopment. New York: American Book, 1935, Pp. 119; 
Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Sciences. New York: Scribner. 

* New York: Appleton-Century. 


Making*® presents and discusses the prin- 
ciples of education, general educational 
aims of various curricula, and specific aims 
of definite subjects. The importance of 
aims is given emphasis and the “importance 
of definitions” is discussed. The bibliog- 
raphy is extensive. “The Changing Cur- 
riculum,’’** the joint Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instructors, of the National Education As- 
sociation and the Society for Curriculum 
Study, is the work of ten specialists in the 
field under the chairmanship of Henry 
Harap. The book presents “the facts of con- 
tinued and increased efforts in curriculum- 
building on the part of city and state de- 
partments of education.” It is another 
evidence of the increased and increasing 
interests in this educational movement. 
Readings in Curriculum Development,* 
by Hollis Leland Caswell and D. S. Camp- 
bell, isa stout and in the main meaty volume 
that presents a carefully selected list of ma- 
terials intended to supplement the earlier 
volume of the authors, Curriculum Develop- 
ment,®8 and to provide valuable source 
materials as aids to students in this active 
field. The materials in the recent volume 
are grouped under the chapters of the 
earlier one. Chapter vi, on educational aims, 
is one of the most interesting parts of a 
stimulating book. These two volumes are 
among the best treatments of the now 
popular subject of the curriculum. Integra- 
tion: Its Meaning and Application®® con- 
tains an extensive and somewhat philosoph- 
ical explanation of the meaning of 
“integration” and its implications for the 
teacher and school administrator and for 
educational practice in ge aeral. The book 
is based upon a careful analysis of much 
evidence collected from many sources and 
bearing on both theory and _ practice. 
Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies: 





*® New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 

*® New York: Appleton-Century. 

* New York: American Book. 

® New York: American Book, 1935. 

®L. T. Hopkins and others. New York: Appleton- 
Century. 
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A Social Process Approach,’ by Leon C. 
Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, is one 
of the valuable studies that have come out 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association. An 
attempt to bring together theory and prac- 
tice in the aid of teaching appears in 
Leonard John Nuttall’s Teaching Purposes 
and Their Achievements. The Social 
Functions of Education™? should be helpful 
to teachers and administrators. The Profits 
of War Through the Ages attempts to ex- 
pose profits that come directly or indirectly 
to manufacturers and financiers through 
war.?8 Warren C. Seyfert’s Capitalizing In- 
telligence™* is a book of eight interesting 
essays that deal with adult education. Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Adult Education™ 
by Alfred D. Mueller is intended as an aid 
to students in this developing field. It deals 
in large part with the psychology of the 
learning of grown people, and is reported 
to be “based on tested teaching methods.” 
Why Forums? by Mary L. Ely,7¢ is one of 
forty studies to be issued during the next 
five years, under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. This, 
as everything the author sets out to write, 
is admirably done. Here one may learn 
what she saw after visiting forums all over 
the country. She concludes that the forum 
movement is full of promise. 

“The Improvement of Education; Its In- 
terpretation for Democracy,’’?? the Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education, shows 
the official views of this organization on 
education in a democratic society. Old 
Favorites from the McGuffey Readers; 
1836-1936,"8 edited by Harvey C. Minnich, 





™ New York: Scribner, 1936. 

™ New York: Scribner, 1936. 

™ Robert M. Bear. New York: Macmillan. 

™ Richard Lewinson. New York: Dutton. 

™ Cambridge: Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
Univ. 

™ New York: Prentice-Hall. 

™ New York: American Assoc. for Adult Education. 

™ Washington: National Education Association. 

™ New York: American Book, 1936. 


calls attention to this famous set of readers 
whose sales are said to have run to nearly 
ninety million copies. The story of an in- 
teresting form of specialized education ap- 
pears in Charles A. Bennett’s two volumes, 
History of Manual and Industrial Educa- 
tion,7® which are full of useful materials. 
Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress: The Life 
of Bronson Alcott®® describes, among other 
things, the educational views of an engag- 
ing transcendentalist. Very important is 
W. B. Shaw’s From Vermont to Michigan: 
Correspondence of James Burrill Angell, 
1869-18718 which throws interesting light 
on the beginnings of a great presidential 
administration of the University of Mich- 
igan. Charles Maxwell McConn’s Planning 
for College and How to Make the Most Of 
It While There®? could well be read with 
profit by all young people who plan to enter 
college. Laurence Foster’s The Functions 
of a Graduate School in a Democratic 
Society®3 undertakes to rank the leading 
graduate schools of the country and to offer 
suggestions for improving graduate work. 
Edward L. Thorndike’s The Teaching of 
Controversial Subjects®* is the very stimu- 
lating Inglis Lecture at Harvard in 1937. 
Dorothy Rowden’s Enlightened  Self- 
Interest®5 is a study of the educational 
programs of trade associations. Guy Thomas 
Buswell’s How Adults Read** is an exten- 
sive study and analysis of the reading abili- 
ties of a thousand adults, all under forty-five 
years of age and all educated in English- 
speaking countries. In this group were one 
hundred and forty-eight Negroes. 


EDUCATIONAL HIsTorRY 


John Carlisle Kilgo, by Paul N. Garber’? 
tells the story of a crusading president of 
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Trinity College in North Carolina. From 
1894 to 1910 Kilgo was president of this 
small Southern Methodist institution, 
which later became the basis of Duke Uni- 
versity, and made heroic fights for its free- 
dom. His most dramatic fight turned on 
an article by John Spencer Bassett, in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly in October, 1903, 
on “Stirring up the Fires of Race Antipa- 
thy.” In this article Bassett applauded 
Booker T. Washington, but professional 
North Carolinians did not like such praise, 
and there was heavy pressure on the trustees 
from many interests. Josephus Daniels, 
editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
spelled the professor's name “bASSett.” 
But Kilgo stood up and when the trustees 
met to consider Bassett’s resignation as pro- 
fessor of history, Kilgo had in his pocket 
his own resignation and that of each mem- 
ber of his faculty. Always eloquent and 
compelling, he made before the trustees 
the pre-eminent speech of his life. “Bury 
liberty here, and with it the college is 
buried,” he said. The trustees voted 
eighteen to seven not to accept Bassett’s 
resignation. 

Ideals and policies of higher education 
are probably best revealed in the addresses 
and reports of college and university presi- 
dents. Two important volumes that shed 
much light on this subject were published 
during the year.88 The first volume of The 
Rise of a University bears the subtitle The 
Later Days of Old Columbia College, is 
edited by William F. Russell, and tells the 
story of that institution from the reports 
of President F. A. P. Barnard from 1864 to 
1889. The second volume bears the sub- 
title of The University in Action, is edited 





% Both New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 


by Edward C. Elliott, and is written from 
the reports of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler from 1902 to 1935. Both volumes, 
excellently done, report important educa- 
tional history. 

Education in Wisconsin,8® prepared 
under the editorial direction of Clay Justin 
Daggett, is by a number of contributors and 
is a useful history of education in that state. 
The Prophet of Zion-Parnassus® is an in- 
teresting story of a man and a movement: 
of Samuel E. McCorkle, a Presbyterian 
teacher and preacher who had a classical 
school in North Carolina in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and of him as a 
representative of the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian religious and educational movement 
in the South. Notes on the Tercentenary® 
is a brief volume, which includes the poems 
and some of the speeches given during the 
Harvard tercentenary days of September 16 
to 18 of 1936 and makes a readable and en- 
gaging account of the important events of 
that significant celebration of the begin- 
nings and growth of higher education in 
the United States. The foreword to the 
volume promises ‘a full and definite 
chronicle” of this celebration, which is 
eagerly awaited. Diets and Riots,®? by A. M. 
Bevis, is a lively story of three centuries of 
the hunger of Harvard for food and for 
knowledge. A good part of the history of 
that eminent institution appears to center 
around “student discontent, which varied 
in inverse ratio to the excellence of the 
menu.” There is a chuckle on every page. 





® Whitewater, Wisconsin: Whitewater Press, 1936. 

J. F. Hurley and Julia G. Eagan. Richmond, 
Virginia: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1934. 

"Daniel T. W. McCord. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1936. 

* Boston: Marshall Jones, 1936. 
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KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 








ANY of you have written and have 
M spoken in approval of this depart- 
ment, but it remains difficult to en- 
visage the needs and desires of our rapidly 
growing group of subscribers. Therefore 
this month I am asking you for definite ex- 
pressions of opinion and for criticism. I do 
not promise to enjoy the criticism as I have 
enjoyed the praise, but quite possibly the 
department will profit by it. It is my very 
real desire to know what you want and how 
you want it. 

Specifically, do you read the article? Do 
you read it for actual direct use in the class- 
room, for specific material and for recom- 
mendation of citation to your pupils? Or do 
you read it for its interest to you in your 
own knowledge and thought about this per- 
plexing world in which we are living and 
in which our ancestors have lived long be- 
fore us? Do you want merely an indication 
of some of the main ideas in the article men- 
tioned without comment? Would you pre- 
fer a simple listing of titles as is done in 
portions of the following article? Or do you 
prefer the personal tone of comment, dis- 
agreement, and allusion? Should European 
and Asiatic affairs be discussed? Do you want 
to have discussed only such articles as ap- 
pear in the more usual magazines that are 
easily available? Or are you interested in a 
wider range? In foreign publications? 
Learned and semilearned publications? 
Which part of this issue’s article interests 
you most? Has there been any particular 
treatment or series of comments in any is- 
sue that stands out in your memory? Why? 
Because you liked it? Disliked it? I particu- 
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larly hope that you will bother to answer 
these last five questions. 

Of course many of you will find neither 
time nor inclination to answer all of these 
questions; but I am hoping that a good 
many of you will take the time and trouble 
to express your opinion, even though you 
may hesitate to do so on the ground that 
you are not sure how many others share it. 
The less you are sure of the value of your 
opinion for other persons, the more helpful 
it will probably be to me. Moreover there 
is always the possibility that all the others 
who believe as you do will also neglect to 
write and that therefore the department 
will change itself in a fashion entirely con- 
trary to your wishes! 

Answer all of the questions or answer 
some of them. Answer in a letter of discus- 
sion or answer on a single sheet with ques- 
tions and brief answers arranged in the form 
of a questionnaire. But answer. Please do 
it now. 


EVERTHELESS I hope that you will 

not write to ask me to be more definite 
in outlining what I think myself or in indi- 
cating how I think you might use the ma- 
terial in your own classroom or in your 
own thoughts. These are decisions for you 
to make, and, besides, I neither understand 
your exact situation and personality for 
teaching, nor most of the time know exactly 
what I think myself. As I see it, most deci- 
sions are complicated, and, even in situa- 
tions that seem to me clearer than usual, I 
am always assailed by doubts. In general I 
recognize the fact that I have a bias—really 
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many biases all cut to pull in opposite di- 
rections. Yet when confronted by another 


person’s contrary opinion I always make a . 


certain mental allowance for the possibility 


that he may be right, and I have never found | 


sufficient refuge in the point of view that 
the difference from myself is the measure 
of wrong. I observe the attitude to be 
eminently useful in the philosophy of many 
persons; but for me it has never been a 
comfort, and I can not hope to pass on to 
you a comfort I do not myself enjoy. 


EDUCATION AND YOUTH 


RTICLES in the December magazines 
A dealing with some of the problems of 
education as they affect teachers and as they 
affect the public include charming glimpses 
of “higher education” in the 1880's at 
Harvard College as described by Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s “Harvard and Beyond” in 
the Atlantic, the discussion in Fortune of 
“The University of Chicago,” its equip- 
ment and its essential spirit, its problems 
and its educational innovations, its avowed 
purposes and its troubles, and “Susie,” a 
story by Tennis E. Lyons in Scribner’s, 
which deals with the religious and cultural 
barriers between a rural schoolteacher and 
the small daughter of an Amish farmer. 
Teachers who do not allow themselves to 
be too much impressed by the mysteries and 
pretentions of educational research will be 
amused by the irony of Louise Van De 
Verg’s “Afternoons of a Pedagogue’” in 
Harpers. Those of you not too far com- 
mitted in the other direction may be in- 
terested in C. J. Ducasse’s ‘Are the Humani- 
ties Worth Their Keep?” in the autumn 
American Scholar. Two articles in the De- 
cember Atlantic are “The Junior High 
School” by M. E. Herriott and “Endow- 
ments in Jeopardy: Significance of Infla- 
tion” by Edwin Walter Kemmerer which 
discuss respectively some of the problems of 
public education and of private education. 
The author of the second article, who is 
Walker Professor of International Finance 
at Princeton University, writes that the ef- 


fect of inflation on the great private endow- 
ments is the “greatest and most irreparable 
damage that unsound monetary policies and 
government financing by inflation” will in- 
flict. 


O such a listing of articles I wish to add 

the remark that any country so far com- 
mitted to public education as is our own 
might be expected to observe with perturba- 
tion the magnitude of private educational 
endowments rather than to consider their 
possible destruction as decisively disastrous. 
As a matter of fact, however, public opinion 
in this country still does look largely to 
private resources for financing higher edu- 
cation, and we might do well to review this 
analysis of the situation. 

You may also be interested in some quo- 
tation from “A Plea for Unprincipled 
Education” by Datus C. Smith, Jr, in the 
autumn issue of the American Scholar. His 
thesis is that “high principles have done 
more harm to learning than indolence and 
stupidity combined. Whenever a group of 
scholars has attempted to promote morality 
as well as knowledge it has ended by 
damaging both.” The sole aim for universi- 
ties and university scholarship ought to be 
the search for truth defined as the “most 
inclusive picture of the real world available 
at that time.” Any moral judgment about 
“right” and “wrong” is “raising to the 
status of revelation the ethical guess of a 
human faculty, board of trustees or ad- 
ministration,” and thereafter it is usually 
very difficult adequately to examine the 
facts that really underlie the guess. This is 
no plea for academic freedom. It is more 
than that. It is a downright assertion that 
such an institution of learning has no right 
to have a “point of view,” to assume a moral 
stand, by for instance refusing money from 
whatever source, or to undertake the moral 
obligations of “patriotism.” “The useful- 
ness of universities derives from the fact 
that they have no axe to grind. The minute 
they espouse some cause they lose their 
charter in society. . . . This is the way of 
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Heidelberg, Géttingen and too many Amer- 
ican universities. Is there no place for un- 
principled institutions?” 

The militant president of The University 
of Chicago contributes the first of a series 
of articles in the December 11, 1937, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, ““We Are Get- 
ting No Brighter.” 

The November issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to “The Prospect for 
Youth,” a series of articles by different 
workers on the various aspects of the ques- 
tion, from ‘‘What is the American Youth 
Problem?” by Homer P. Rainey to “The 
Vocational Guidance of Youth” by J. H. 
Bentley, ‘““Mental Hygiene for Youth” by 
Bruce B. Robinson who considers the re- 
sponsibility and failure of the schools in 
that direction, “Youth and Marriage” by 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd, and “The Gov- 
ernment’s Responsibility for Youth” by 
Aubrey Williams. E. B. Reuter in “The 
Sociology of Adolescence”’ in the November 
American Journal of Sociology holds the 
opinion that the amount and incidence of 
maladjustment at adolescence has been 
exaggerated and that the actual amount is 
increased by the prevailing attitude of ex- 
pectation. “The assumption creates the 
reality.” 


ASIA 


ONCERNING the changing Orient dis- 

cussion is increasingly abundant. The 
National Geographic Magazine for Decem- 
ber is largely devoted to text and pictures 
of China, “Landscaped Kwangsi, China’s 
Pictorial Province” by G. Weidman Groff, 
“China’s Wonderland—Yen Tang Shan,” 
and “Changing Canton.” The December 
Forum prints an article by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, “China Takes Her Stand: the 
Ultimate Stab in the Back,” written during 
an air raid and recording her own observa- 
tions and thoughts during the raid and her 
opinions of these United States on account 
of the course we have pursued toward 
China. In the December Harpers Nathaniel 


Peffer describes the “Convulsion in the 
Orient” as he does “The Price of Japanese 
Imperialism” in the October Foreign Af- 
fairs, in which he discusses with more de- 
tail the thesis put forward in his Harpers 
article which I quoted briefly last October— 
that Japan lacks the resources which would 
make success probable. ‘‘She has overreached 
herself. She will fail.” “How Strong is 
Japan?” by William Henry Chamberlin 
presents the case for Japan’s strength and 
weakness more specifically. In his opinion 
it is a question of time. If Japan can make 
good her claims within the six months she 
will realize at least a military and political 
victory, although she still may lack the 
surplus resources for effective economic 
exploitation. On the other hand if China 
can, perhaps with munitions provided from 
Russia, hold out in any shape for at least a 
year “Japan’s ultimate victory is likely to 
prove a Pyrrhic one,” and Japan, weakened 
financially and economically, will face a 
clash with some power better prepared than 
China—a clash that may well prove fatal. 
Walter H. Mallory presents in the October 
Foreign Affairs a review of the development 
of the present situation, ‘Japan Attacks: 
China Resists,” and in the December Events 
G. Nye Steiger discusses the ‘““Fourth Month 
of War in China” with a detailed statement 
of the situation in various quarters. 

On the personal side, the life and works 
of China’s leader and his wife are set forth 
in “The Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek” by Professor Lancelot 
Foster of the University of Hong Kong in 
the October issue of Hibbert Journal; and 
in the December Harpers Carl Crow makes 
his “Farewell to Shanghai” with a clear reali- 
zation that “the Shanghai which we left as 
refugees is a city which will live only in 
memories.” 


UR own national interests are touched 

very nearly in Robert Aura Smith’s 

“The Philippines for Japan?” in December 
Asia; and the British situation is discussed 


in “Siam Looks to Tokyo” by John C. 
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leClair in the November National Review, 
a conservative and imperialistic English 
monthly. “Siam is gradually being included 
within the expanding political orbit of 
Japanese activities,” and like other similar 
situations “it leaves the Powers wondering 
as to just what they are going to do about it.” 

Neutrality remains the major desire of 
all those peoples not yet involved, and in 
these circumstances it is natural that such 
articles as ‘“‘Prospects for Neutrality” by 
Edwin Borchard in Events of December 
should be read eagerly. I. F. Stone’s “1937 
Is Not 1914: The Case Against Isolation”’ is 
also devoted to the question—and surer of 
the outcome. “Put Silk in the Doghouse” 
by Leonard Sparks and Mississippi Johnson 
in the November go issue of the Masses 
even hopes that American women can be 
persuaded to forego silk stockings in the 
interests of a boycott. Quite otherwise is the 
opinion of Nathaniel Peffer in the article 
“Convulsion in the Orient,” mentioned 
earlier, that the highest good onlooking 
nations can achieve is to behave so that they 
are not drawn into the turmoil. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


CONOMIC problems beset us on every 

hand. National, international, and per- 
sonal problems all tend to have their eco- 
nomic aspects. To bring to bear on all these 
we somehow think that the economists have 
a point of view, even a body of theory, al- 
though on the whole we are fairly vague— 
and economists themselves seem to lack 
complete agreement—as to what constitutes 
the body of theory that may properly be 
spoken of as economic theory and how that 
body of theory may properly be applied to 
our present situation in life and politics. 
From time to time articles in current maga- 
zines discuss the question from certain vary- 
ing points of view. Among these recent 
articles are “Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems, and the Utopias” by Walter F. 
Crowder in the October issue of the Journal 
of Social Philosophy and ‘The Relation 
Between Economic Theory and Economic 


Policy” by C. Sutton in the March Eco- 
nomic Journal. Stuart Chase’s ‘“Word- 
Trouble Among the Economists” in the 
December Harpers is easier reading than 
either of the other two, as was his “Tyranny 
of Words” last month. He seems to be very 
sure of all the right answers, and his method 
is simple and alluring, and, in a limited 
sense, useful. While I was reading the article 
I almost forgot that some of his men are 
straw men, and that the working of eco- 
nomic laws is not conditioned by men’s 
ability to express them. 

On the practical side of government 
problems are two articles by Chester T. 
Crowell in the November and December 
Harpers, “Our Tax Jungle” and “Taxation 
Not for Revenue.” The second reviews 
some important historical precedents for 
using the power to tax in order to control 
or prevent, and it analyzes each. Among 
current examples of the practice are such 
taxes as the graduated tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings and inheritance taxes. 

“U. S. Taxes” are discussed in the 
December issue of Fortune—with animated 
diagrams. “Total $12,000,000,000; $5,000,- 
000,000 goes to Washington; forty-eight 
states fight over $2,500,000,000; the rest is 
split 175,000 ways. Here’s how.” 


LREADY political discussion begins to 
A turn on the presidential election of 
1940. In the December issue of the Atlantic 
J. Frederick Essary’s “The Split in the 
Democratic Party” discusses the question of 
a presidential third term and expresses his 
entire conviction that Roosevelt will be the 
democratic candidate to succeed himself. 
Others who are not so sure that Roosevelt 
will be wearing his own mantle in 1940 are 
interested in possible successors, and one 
of these is discussed in a readable sketch of 
the secretary of agriculture, ‘““Has Wallace 
Too Much Hay Down?” by Felix Belair, 
Jr, in the winter issue of the North Amer- 
ican Review. 

Pregnant with political and economic im- 
plications of the larger kind is the whole 
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question of South America, her develop- 
ment and her relations to us. Mindful of 
that fact Fortune for December presents 
“South America. I: the Continent,” the first 
of a series of articles on that continent 
which every year draws nearer to us geo- 
graphically, as measured in traveling time, 
and economically, as counted in dollars of 
trade or competition. The pictures are an 
eyeful and in themselves well calculated to 
make a dent in any amount of ignorance 
and indifference, and there is a map, a four 
page map. It is almost as good as walking 
up the gangplank and listening motionless 
to the magic formula, “All ashore that’s 
going ashore.” 


OBSERVATION AND PROPHECY 


UESTIONS of a changing social 

order, as usual, engage most of the 
attention of the December Forum. ‘“Prob- 
lem Mothers’ by Katharine Winant will 
offer little news to teachers, but ‘Equal 
Rights for Men” by Harry Hibschman is 
perhaps more pertinent to the teacher’s 
difficulties of adjustment. Of course any 
reader can cut the ground from under Mr 
Hibschman by wondering whether, after 
all, the larger purposes of society are con- 
cerned with any of the points in his pro- 
gram, and by observing that anyway there 
is probably little need to work or worry one 
side or the other, because Mother Nature 
has taken excellent care to prevent any 
radical “equalization.” I suppose a similar 
recognition of the decisive power in forces 
quite beyond our control or our under- 
standing might keep us relatively calm in 
the face of such worries over a declining 
birthrate as are set forth by Struthers Burt’s 
“Will the Upper Classes Vanish?’ since, 
whatever the facts of birth and inheritance 
may turn out to be in the last scientific 
analysis, we have not yet learned what those 
are and what factors in ancestry really do 
constitute a valuable inheritance. Lee Aus- 
ten’s ‘““The Overrated Yankees” touches the 
point, although his article is not specifically 
directed toward it. 


William Fielding Ogburn’s “Inventions 
and Future Social Institutions” in the A mer- 
ican Journal of Sociology of November con- 
siders the probable changes of the next 
quarter century due to inventions already 
made or immediately imminent in mechan- 
ical invention and applied science. (““Chem- 
ical Industry: I” and “Industries Chemical: 
II” in December’s Fortune will give some 
light on the pace of invention and develop- 
ment in one field alone.) Professor Ogburn 
deals with the effect on teaching methods of 
color printing, television as well as moving 
and talking pictures, long-running phono- 
graphs, talking books, and radio, and the 
effect of centralization possible with air- 
plane, bus, and streamlined trains on lower 
schools and specialized institutions of 
higher education; the changes in recrea- 
tional aspects due to the longer hours 
possible with flood lighting, to the redistri- 
bution of population and _ recreational 
centers made practical by constantly increas- 
ing speeds of transportation, and perhaps to 
a complete mechanization of the theatre and 
theatrical amusements; and the revolution 
in family life with all its resulting powers 
due to all these inventions and many others. 
“It thus seems probable that profound 
changes in the structure of the state, in- 
dustry, agriculture, schools, local communi- 
ties, and the family are ahead because of 
the impact of science and invention. . . . It 
is highly important that teachers of youth 
turn their eyes toward the future, and that 
planners trust less on the infallibility of 
their power to build any society they want 
and first try more modestly to see what the 
social forces are likely to generate.”’ 


PuBLIC OPINION 


UBLIC Opinion Quarterly of October is 

the fourth issue by the School of Public 
Affairs of Princeton University of a maga- 
zine that bids fair to be of increasing value 
in what must, if we are to survive as a con- 
scious democracy, be a growing attempt to 
evaluate the mass of information, education, 
and propaganda that pours upon and 
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around us. The magazine is devoted “‘to the 
study of the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world” and the 
field of public relations as concerns students 
and those “‘public relations counselors” who 
undertake to manipulate public opinion. Of 
its very nature the quarterly has its own 
problems in presenting material on a factual 
basis and one way or the other avoiding be- 
coming merely a convenient vehicle for con- 
vincing “press releases.’’ Itself, it must be 
read with the same kind of care that is neces- 
sary in other magazines, but, nevertheless, a 
thoughtful reader will find in its pages much 
valuable factual information directly ap- 
plicable to the problem of why and how 
public opinion comes to be what it comes to 
be. Certainly for better or for worse the 
organized technique of managing public 
opinion is one of the most powerful tech- 
niques to emerge in our time, and thought- 
ful persons should become increasingly 
aware of its power and its methods, not only 
in order to protect themselves and others 
from its misuse but also to learn to direct 
its vast engines toward controlling public 
opinion for what they consider the larger 
good. Propaganda—or public education if 
you prefer the term—may very well be di- 
rected to fight on the side of the angels. 


HIS issue contains two articles that 

caught my attention, both devoted to 
events that in their first incidents, at least, 
were apparently entirely concerned with 
those trivialities that we call “personal.” 
The one “Press Relations and a Wedding” 
by Edward C. Kienle deals with the elabo- 
rate machinery that was set up for the recent 
wedding of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr, and 
Ethel duPont to prevent false statements 
and to deal with the demands of a public 
press curiously concerned with details that 
might very well be regarded as wholly out- 
side its legitimate interest. If the reader’s 
patience with the whole situation in the 
American press fails in reading of these 
time-consuming and expensive activities, I 
have only to point him to another article in 


the same magazine, “The Press and the 
British Constitutional Crisis” by Fred S. 
Siebert, which deals with the two methods, 
British and American, of dealing with the 
earlier details of what became a personal 
situation of world importance. 


“WO major questions involving the press 


and public opinion emerge from the 
whole affair. First, should the British (and 
Empire) public have been given a more 
prominent part in both determining and 
adopting a solution through an early and 
complete recital of the facts? Secondly, as- 
suming that the Baldwin solution was the 
correct one, could it have been achieved 
with less disturbance if, for instance, the 
British press had followed the journalistic 
practices which were employed in America? 
... Ina pure democracy the matter should 
have been submitted to the people... . 
Journalistically the London newspaper can 
not be justified in the self-imposed (but 
government sponsored) silence. Under the 
theory of a free press, it is the duty of news- 
papers to inform the public of the facts in 
all major crises before the solutions are 
adopted. . . . On the second point there can 
be unending argument.” Contenting him- 
self with a brief summary of the arguments 
on each side of that question and paying his 
respects to the uncomfortable situation in 
which incredulous Englishmen found them- 
selves after months of scoffing at the ‘“‘news- 
paper talk” of the American press and the 
bitterness of their resulting accusations 
against America, the author sums up his 
own conclusions. “Out of the mélée one 
fact is potent. The tremendous development 
in world communication as well as the 
energy and industry of world journalism 
makes it impracticable for any government 
to keep secret a crisis of major importance. 
The British government may have been 
able to count on the British press, but. . . 
not... on the American press. Infinite em- 
barrassment and much international ill 
feeling would have been saved had the story 
broken at home rather than abroad.” 











NOTES AND NEWS 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ST. LOUIS 

HE need for a strong and influential 
feet organization grows as new de- 
mands are made upon social studies teach- 
ing, as new courses and new courses of study 
are developed, new experiments tried, new 
procedures adopted—and as teachers at- 
tempt to keep education responsive to our 
changing society. The increasing effective- 
ness of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in meeting these needs, and in evalu- 
ating the old and the new, was demonstrated 
in the annual meeting held at St Louis on 
November 26-27. More than four hundred 
registered, including all present officers and 
six former presidents. As last year, Miss 
West of Spokane and Miss Tryon of Tal- 
lahassee shared honors for distance traveled. 


HE National Council was welcomed by 

Mr Underwood, assistant superintendent 
of instruction, St Louis, who observed that 
although the recent emphasis on doing 
rather than merely knowing is a significant 
corrective, knowing is of at least equal im- 
portance and must not be slighted. Mr 
Hughes responded. Father Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the School of Medi- 
cine, St Louis University, emphasized the 
need for individualism and flexibility in 
society and in education as the state and the 
educational system assume new responsibili- 
ties. Dean Irion of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri, noted the limita- 
tions of both subject specialists and educa- 
tional generalists, urging that their activity 
and interests be reconciled through atten- 
tion to the needs of learners; at present the 





effect of our teaching on citizenship and 
practical living is not commensurate either 
with our accepted objectives or our efforts. 


IVE luncheon sessions were held Friday 

noon. Eldon W. Mason, John Marshall 
High School, Minneapolis, described a wide- 
ranging program of _trips—“Mid-West 
Studies”—in which typical communities are 
visited, significant institutions observed, 
and a range of occupations studied with the 
aid of men and women engaged in them. 
Cooperative earning for the trips was ex- 
plained, and some of the implications of the 
enterprise for vocational selection and prep- 
aration, personality development, and sig- 
nificance to the school and community were 
suggested. In another session William W. 
Biddle, of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, urged the need for teaching skepti- 
cism to offset the current overwhelming 
flood of propaganda; suspended judgment, 
training in recognizing emotional and non- 
rational appeals, and free and open discus- 
sions were specifically recommended. In a 
session devoted to local organizations E. F. 
Hartford of Louisville, Kentucky, analyzed 
carefully the value of such groups in bring- 
ing teachers together and stimulating them 
to more effective teaching and to curriculum 
improvement—to continued professional 
growth. In a fourth meeting Howard E. 
Wilson reported some of the social studies 
findings of the Regents Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education in the 
State of New York. A variety of tests re- 
vealed slight retention of facts in history, 
civics, or current events, and little knowl- 
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edge of the immediate community. Knowl- 
edge of social terms was inadequate, and 
skills in study and thought but slightly de- 
veloped. Nor were the results of attitudes 
testing encouraging. The value of the tech- 
niques of investigation used were stressed, 
together with the desirability of evaluating 
outcomes in terms of social competence. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EXPERIMENT 


HE programs of three schools cooperat- 

ing in the eight-year experiment of the 
Progressive Education Association were 
described. Laura F. Ullrick of the New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
reported that the experimental program 
there involves only the abler students— 
about one-fourth of the 2500 pupils. The 
freshmen-sophomore groups study the his- 
tory of civilization. Art and music teachers 
collaborate; in the second year the social 
studies are integrated with English, under 
the same teacher. American history is 
studied during the junior year, without a 
text, following a unit syllabus, and with 
much attention to current events. The 
fourth year is concerned with the world 
since 1918, with extensive use of magazines 
and newspapers, and committee and panel 
procedures. Attention to the local com- 
munity is to be increased. 

At the Francis W. Parker School, repre- 
sented by Hazel M. Cornell, a planned and 
cumulative, but flexible, program was also 
adopted. Complex social-political-economic 
problems were deliberately postponed until 
students should have the maturity and back- 
ground required for real grasp of such prob- 
lems. Subject fields were not broken down. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades study 
world history to 1914; among other values, 
this furnishes “‘a sequential background of 
factual material without which it is very 
difficult for many types of minds to under- 
stand the present,” and providing an “at- 
homeness . . . as regards the world in gen- 
eral.” There is correlated work in literature, 
music, and art, but not on a core-curriculum 
basis. Building on this foundation, the tenth 


grade considers modern political problems— 
modern international local government, 
propaganda, federal government, democ- 
racy, and dictatorship. The eleventh grade 
is concerned with modern economic prob- 
lems, and the twelfth with international 
problems. The resources of other depart- 
ments are drawn on constantly, as are those 
of the school and other libraries. Excursions 
are much used, and talking movies on 
human relations have recently been intro- 
duced. 

G. H. V. Melone of the John Burroughs 
School, Clayton, Missouri, spoke on its pro- 
gram. Goals include “the capacity to deal 
with social data; the habits of work that 
make for effectiveness in civic life; and the 
type of thinking that is needed to guide in- 
telligent action ... also. . . the ability to 
take one’s place in cooperating with others; 
an awareness of the unsolved problems in 
our social living; and a real feeling of con- 
cern for the improvement of the social 
organization.” One year is devoted to an 
“introduction to the social, political, and 
economic pattern of American life”; an- 
other to “the foundations of our world cul- 
ure’’; a third to problems of establishing and 
improving our world society; and the fourth 
to problems of perpetuating democratic 
ideals in American life. Pupils cooperate in 
the government of the school, and in meet- 
ing some social problems of the community, 
all with emphasis on democracy. 


THE ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


HE need and possibilities of recreational 

reading were indicated by L. Katherine 
Clarke of St Louis, whose paper is printed 
in this issue. 

The needs of teachers or prospective 
teachers in communities of less than 2500 
people were discussed by Alice B. Grannis 
of the Winona State Teachers College in 
Minnesota. Inadequate training and limited 
command of subject fields, the current con- 
fusion in programs and terminology, and 
limited library resources present problems 
that might be overcome in part by the use 
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of specimen units for divisions of courses 
of study, whether organized around subject 
matter or experience cores. Objectives, sub- 
ject matter, procedures, activities, and 
references for teachers and pupils may all 
be included, and fused, integrated or 
separate subject units illustrated. 

Mary G. Kelty considered whether we 
can resolve some of our differences. Such 
epithets as “conservative,” “traditional,” or 
“progressive,” the conflicting or overlapping 
of rival organizations and vested interests, 
and cloudy terminology all confuse teachers 
and shake their confidence. Miss Kelty called 
for reconciliation of views when possible, 
and for experimentation and measurement 
in other cases. The integration of reading, 
language, and art with the social studies was 
proposed as a start—and as an absorbing 
long-time task; meanwhile the fringe of dif- 
ferences could be referred to experimenta- 
tion and research. 


HREE units were developed in a session 
ta to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, one by W. P. Beard, of the Forest 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, on conservation, one by Nelle 
E. Bowman, of Tulsa, on international rela- 
tions and world peace, and one by A. W. 
Troelstrup, of Winnetka, on housing. 


OLLOWING the banquet Friday eve- 

ning Miss West presented A. C. Krey, 
whose intriguing subject, “The Greatest 
Educational Experiment in the World,” 
opened with an account of the abandonment 
of formal education in the western world 
from the sixth century on through the 
Middle Ages. The political, economic, 
hygienic, medical, and cultural conse- 
quences were impressively recalled. 

Mr Ellis’ presidential address, which will 
be published in February, followed. 


N extremely full day was concluded with 

the presentation by C. C. Barnes of 

the Eighth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil, and its evaluation by R. M. Tryon, 


Ernest Horn, and E. B. Wesley. The critics 
seemed agreed that the quality of research 
in the social studies had not been, in any 
sense, strained. The impossibility of an ex- 
haustive survey of existing studies was 
recognized, and the worthlessness of much 
that has been pretentiously called research 
strongly emphasized, while the contributors 
were praised both for their industry and the 
value they had succeeded in extracting 
from low-grade ore. 


CURRICULUM, AND TEACHING AIDS 


HREE sectional meetings were held 

Saturday morning. In discussing prin- 
ciples for organizing social studies content 
Paul Hanna, of Leland Stanford University, 
stressed the importance of contemporary 
needs and issues as presented, for example, 
in Technological Trends and National 
Policy, recently published by the National 
Resources Committee (Washington: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1937. $1.00). R. 
E. Swindler, of the University of Virginia, 
advanced several criteria for practical 
courses, using the Virginia course of study 
for illustrative purposes, and commenting 
on the unsatisfactory status of school li- 
braries. 

Henry Kronenberg presented a searching 
analysis of the implications of Gestalt psy- 
chology for social studies organization, dis- 
senting from some current applications, 
and examined critically the modern prob- 
lems approach and its value in typical 
teaching situations. 

Visual and auditory aids were discussed 
by Daniel C. Knowlton, who commented 
that while motion pictures, tabloids, picture 
magazines, and the radio make a wide ap- 
peal, their methods have not been success- 
fully applied in schools. “Laboratory” con- 
tacts with the actual world call for greatly 
increased use of such materials, and imply 
extensive reorganization of the curriculum 
and of teaching methods. 

Edwin W. Pahlow offered suggestions for 
the effective treatment of chronology. 

Roy A. Price reported a thorough inves- 
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tigation of the nature, present use, and pos- 
sibilities of activities—visual, listening, oral, 
writing, drawing, and general, and indi- 
cated the need for differentiation according 
to age and ability levels. 


HE improvement of teacher training was 

discussed by Arthur C. Bining, who de- 
scribed the Pennsylvania program, and by 
Robert LaFollette and F. S. Rodkey, who 
described practices in Indiana and Illinois. 
In 1933 the University of Pennsylvania in- 
stituted a “five-year plan”; carefully selected 
students are admitted to the School of Edu- 
cation following two years’ exploratory and 
orientation work. A bachelor’s degree in 
education is conferred at the end of the 
fourth year, but the required semester of 
full-time supervised teaching is deferred 
until the fifth year. The other work of the 
fifth year may usually be applied towards a 
master’s degree. Professional courses have 
been reconsidered and reorganized; special- 
ization is now in terms of the position to be 
filled or the service to be rendered rather 
than of subject matter. Substantial gains in 
the fourteen state teachers colleges have 
followed their change from the status of 
normal schools. Teacher training needs in 
Indiana were analyzed by Robert LaFollette 
of the Ball State Teachers College. F. S. 
Rodkey, of the University of Illinois, re- 
ported recent recommendations in Illinois 
that teacher training in social studies fields 
be more uniform, and that those who major 
in history qualify in at least two related 
fields. Objectives and the selection of topics 
and factual material are also under con- 
sideration. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


LUNCHEON meeting closed the ses- 
A sions. Irving Brant’s discussion of the 
newspaper in public affairs is printed in 
this issue. Harold S. Sloan, formerly of the 
New Jersey State College for Teachers, 
Montclair, now director of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation for Economic Education, 
identified three obstacles to effective social 


studies teaching: 1. propaganda is crowding 
out real education; 2. emotional reactions 
are replacing sound reasoning; and 3. the 
exigencies of making a living are obscuring 
increasingly the more abstract problems of 
social living. He recommended the segrega- 
tion of facts from opinion; teaching 
opinions as facts is indefensible, but we 
must have more efficient teaching of the 
facts. Emotional convictions must be 
changed not by discussion, which is futile, 
but by emotional experiences—actual ob- 
servation of housing and working condi- 
tions, of children’s courts, racial relation- 
ships, and the like. Much social science, 
moreover, needs to be presented from the 
consumer’s point of view; it then becomes 
more vital and emphasizes social living. 


ANY of the addresses were summarized 

in a special souvenir issue of the Mis- 

sourt Social Studies Bulletin, distributed 

after the final session. Much credit for the 

success of the meetings is due the Missouri 

Council and the highly efficient committee 
on local arrangements. 


NEw OFFICERS 


of the newly established nominating 
committee C. C. Barnes was elected presi- 
dent, Ruth West vice president, and 
Howard R. Anderson second vice president. 
Nelle E. Bowman continues as an elected 
member of the Board of Directors, to which 
Burr Phillips was also elected. A publica- 
tions committee was established, of which 
Wilbur F. Murra is chairman and R. M. 
Tryon, F. P. Wirth, and E. B. Wesley are 
members. They will welcome suggestions 
in regard to yearbooks and bulletins for 
which they will plan a program. 


I" accordance with the recommendations 


REPORTS 


HE ssecretary-treasurer reported the 

largest membership in the history of the 
National Council, a balanced budget, and 
an increasing call for the Council’s publica- 
tions. 
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The editor of SociaAL EpucaTION reported 
3700 subscribers, a gain of 350 per cent in 
eleven months, and a recently increased rate 
of new subscriptions. 

The continued effective activity of the 
Northwest, Detroit, Dallas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Kentucky Councils 
was commented upon. A Genesee-Finger 
Lakes Council in central New York and an 
Illinois Council are being organized. The 
National Council cooperated in a meeting 
of the New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Boston in December, and the 
Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers cooperated in the 
December meeting at Philadelphia and will 
cooperate in the February meeting at 
Atlantic City and the June meeting at New 
York. 

The 1938 annual meeting will be held 

(November 25-26) in Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTIC City MEETING 


N addition to the usual Saturday program 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, formerly the Department of 
Superintendence, a joint session of the Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies and the ’ 


National Federation of Language Teachers 
is scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, March 
1, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
C. C. Barnes and R. O. Hughes represent 
the National Council in the directing com- 
mittee. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity and James B. Tharp of Ohio State 
University will discuss “Educational Objec- 
tives Common to the Foreign Languages and 
the Social Studies.” A panel discussion, in 
which S. P. McCutchen and Paul B. Diede- 
rich will participate, will follow. 


NEW ENGLAND 


E New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation met jointly with the National 
Council for the Social Studies at Boston 
University on December 3-4. On Friday 
afternoon Howard R. Anderson, of Cornell 
University, outlined a testing program for 


courses in history or social studies, stressing 
the need for definite objectives and for 
teaching and testing in accordance with 
the objectives in view. Following this 
general session, six sectional meetings were 
held, led by Mr Anderson, Roy A. Price of 
Syracuse University, Wilbur F. Murra 
of Harvard University, Erling M. Hunt of 
Columbia University, Kenneth A. Bernard 
of Boston University, and Harold U. 
Faulkner of Smith College. 

In the Saturday morning meeting, R. L. 
Harlow of the Yankee Network, NBC, 
called attention to the high educational 
value of many radio programs. The discus- 
sion brought out the special appeal of most 
such programs to adults, questioned the 
desirable influence of other programs, and 
recognized the time and difficulty involved 
in providing school programs. Robert W. 
Desmond, of the Christian Science Monitor, 
described the efforts of many newspapers to 
present an accurate and objective account 
of events, and of the necessity for such treat- 
ment in democratic society. His address and 
the discussion took account of foreign cen- 
sorship and of domestic forces that tend to 
twist the news. Mr Desmond believed that 
the news reports in metropolitan papers are 
little influenced by pressure from adver- 
tisers; the omission of some news results 
simply from lack of space. Erling M. Hunt 
dealt with the teaching of current affairs, 
criticizing much waste of time on trivialities 
and on superficial and ignorant class work, 
and recommending carefully prepared and 
continuing treatment of a few selected 
topics, with full use of newspapers and 
magazines as well as special school publica- 
tions. He urged constant attention to the 
process of gathering news and of determin- 
ing what should be printed, what omitted, 
what emphasized. 

Hans Kohn of Smith College spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on “Democracy in 
Europe Today”; he believes that fascism is 
firmly entrenched in Italy and Germany, 
that it has not the slightest chance of estab- 
lishment in the United States, England, 
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France, or Scandinavia, and that in central 
and southeastern Europe, where the issue is 
still in doubt, external forces may prove 
decisive. 

The meetings were largely attended. 
Dorothy Kendall, of Milton Academy, was 
elected president, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
of Harvard University, vice president, and 
Horace Kidger, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


MIDDLE STATES 


A regional meeting of the Middle 
States Association of History and Social 
Science Teachers was held at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York, on Novem- 
ber 26-27. Friday afternoon Douglas W. 
Campbell, of Union College, spoke on ““The 
World Court and the Rule of Law,” and 
Blake McKelvey, of the Rochester Historical 
Society, analyzed “Some American Trends 
in the 18go’s.” In the evening Mrs Vera 
Micheles Dean, of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, discussed ““The Present European 
Situation.” 

Saturday morning Alexander C. Flick, 
New York State Historian, spoke on “Edu- 
cation in International Affairs,”” Harold M. 
Long, of the Glens Falls High School, on 
‘Making International Affairs Real to High 
School Students,” and Mary E. Bradt of the 
Albany High School, on “A High School 
Teacher’s Efforts to Create Interest in In- 
ternational Affairs.” The conference was 
closed with a luncheon meeting at which 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege, described ‘‘A Tourist’s Impression of 
Southern Europe.” 


HE annual fall meeting of the Associa- 

tion was held at New York University 
on December 11. E. Schuyler Palmer, of the 
Montclair (New Jersey) High School, de- 
scribed the planning and presentation of a 
series of tableaux in celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial of the United States Con- 
stitution. Alice V. Keliher, chairman of the 
Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, showed 


a film sponsored by the Commission and led 
a discussion of it by a group of students. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, of New York Uni- 
versity, introduced the M-G-M short, 
“Servant of the People,” a film portrayal of 
the making of the Constitution. Lyman 
Bryson, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who discussed “Education by 
Radio, with Special Reference to the Social 
Sciences,” called attention to the use of 
short wave radio programs by various na- 
tions to promote nazism, fascism, or com- 
munism. Though it is difficult to “broad- 
cast democracy’ nevertheless a high type 
of radio program presenting adequately the 
traditions and institutions of the country 
is called for. Educational programs have 
not reached many people, or those who 
should be reached; Professor Bryson indi- 
cated that commercial programs must 
adopt educational points of view—which 
many of those directing radio work have 
declared themselves willing to do. Robert 
K. Speer of New York University, discussed 
propaganda, its identification, and its anti- 
dotes, and outlined the program of the 
newly established Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 


CENTRAL OHIO 


The Social Studies Association of Central 
Ohio met on December 10 at Ohio State 
University. Arthur H. Moehlman gave an 
account of the St Louis meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, and Edgar Dale spoke on 
visual instruction in the social studies, mak- 
ing use of sound films. — 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL 


An Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
was organized at a breakfast meeting of the 
Illinois members of the National Council 
present at St Louis. A committee of six was 
named to draft a constitution and plan sec- 
tional meetings; they are C. C. Loew, Litch- 
field; D. R. Alter, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College; Mabel I. Buchholz, 
Cerro Gordo, chairman of the Social Studies 
Section of the Illinois Conference; William 
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Habberton, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Robert Keohane, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Chicago; 
and K. B. Thurston, East St Louis. The in- 
terest and cooperation of other National 
Council members and of other social studies 
teachers are desired. 


WISCONSIN 


At the November meeting of the History 
Section of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Professor Edward H. Evans of the 
Whitewater Teachers’ College was elected 
president, and Bert W. Wells of Madison 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. Miss 
Bernice Cadman of Janesville was chosen as 
delegate to the St Louis meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Nine Wisconsin teachers attended the 
St Louis meeting. All were present at a Wis- 
consin breakfast Saturday, November 27. 


DALLAS 


As an outcome of the visits of Dr Howard 
E. Wilson and Dr Elmer Ellis to Dallas, 
Texas, in the spring of 1937, a unit of the 
National Council for the Social Studies was 
organized. The organization is known as 
the Dallas District Social Studies Council. 
At present its membership is composed of 
the teachers of the social studies and re- 
lated subjects in the junior and senior high 
schools of Dallas. It is planned to expand 
it so as to include the social studies teachers 
in the schools and colleges of the North 
Texas District of the Texas State Teachers 
Association. The officers of the club are: 
Myrtle Roberts, president; Zoe McEroy, 
vice-president; Anna Bell, recording secre- 
tary; Blanche Kendrick, corresponding 
secretary; M. M. Myers, treasurer. Problems 
of the curriculum, classroom procedure, 
and other questions of professional interest 
to the group are to be studied. At least two 
dinner-lecture programs are to be held dur- 
ing each school year. The first for 1937-38 
was held on November 29, when Erling M. 
Hunt spoke on current needs in education 
for practical citizenship. 


MAXWELL SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 

The new building for the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University, was dedicated on November 12. 
A series of conferences was held during the 
day; at the dedication ceremony in the eve- 
ning former President Hoover, President 
Dykstra of the University of Wisconsin, 
President Blount of Connecticut College 
for Women, and Dr Charles A. Beard spoke. 

The conference on citizenship at the 
secondary school level was attended by 
Charles A. Beard, chairman, Roy A. Price, 
vice-chairman, C. C. Barnes of Detroit, 
W. R. Dixon of the Syracuse Public 
Schools, Harold M. Fields of New York, 
Malcolm J. Freeborn of Cortland, New 
York, Kenneth E. Gell of Rochester, John 
T. Greenan of East Orange, New Jersey, 
R. O. Hughes, Erling M. Hunt, Leonard E. 
Kenworthy of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
W. G. Kimmel, Fritz M. Marx of Harvard 
University, Mildred McChesney of the New 
York State Board of Education, Walter E. 
Myer of Civic Education Service, Ruth 
Wanger of Philadelphia, Ira Wilder of 
Floral Park, New York, and Herman C. 
Beyle and Robert F. Steadman of the School 
of Citizenship. 

Much emphasis was placed on the need 
for bringing pupils into contact with the 
realities of public affairs. Mr Greenan and 
Mr Fields spoke on school activities, Mr 
Hughes of Pennsylvania’s junior citizen- 
ship registration, Miss Wanger of commu- 
nity activities, Mr Freeborn of junior citizen- 
ship internship at Cortland. The pamphlets 
printed for the schools of Pittsburgh and 
of Detroit, and the monthly bulletins of 
the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search were cited, as were the pamphlets 
of the American Council on Education. Dr 
Beyle stressed the need in civic instruction 
for breaking the structure of government 
down into the actual problems faced by 
officials. Some emphasis was placed on the 
need for differentiation according to com- 
munities and pupils abilities and _back- 
grounds. Dr Beard directed attention to the 
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need for analysis both of the essentials at 
the base of American civic instruction, and 
of the actual substance of American 
democracy. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


Every social studies teacher should ac- 
quaint himself with the recent Research 
Bulletin of the Research Division, National 
Education Association, published under 
the title, “Improving Social Studies In- 
struction” (Volume XV, Number 5. 


November, 1937). Jampacked with inter- 


esting tables and summaries, this 68-page 
publication reports the findings of an ex- 
tensive questionnaire study involving 1764 
social studies teachers of “recognized 
ability.” All grade levels are represented 
in this cross-section of the practices and 
opinions of superior teachers relative to 
such topics as curricular content, objectives, 
methods, controversial subjects, community 
study, tests, and textbooks. Author, title, 
and publisher are given for each of some 
three hundred books named as being most 
widely used by teachers, and classified ac- 
cording to courses and frequency of use. 
Address the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington. Single copies, 5oc. 
W. F. M. 


READING 


Readers who were interested in the 
articles on reading by Miss Canty and Miss 
Snedaker in the December issue may be in- 
terested in “The Study of Disabilities in 
Reading” in the Elementary School Journal 
for September. It is summarized in the Edu- 
cation Digest for November. 


METHODS 


In the November number of Educational 
Method, C. A. Harper of the Illinois State 
Normal University, recommends “The Dis- 
cussion Method in Teaching the Social 
Studies,’ which, he maintains, more or less 
incorporates “the unit method, the labora- 
tory procedure, the contract plan, and the 


socialized recitation,” all of which he con- 
siders forerunners of the discussion method. 
He urges that children should “educate 
each other with the help of the best avail- 
able materials and the guidance of a well- 
trained teacher,” and that they should be 
encouraged in oral expression and in self- 
reliance. Panel discussions, floor talks, and 
oral quizzes conducted by students are 
specifically suggested. 


Enthusiastic advocacy of school excur- 
sions for elementary pupils is combined 
with a multitude of useful specific sugges- 
tions for their direction in an article by 
Julius Dornblut, Jr, in the November issue 
of Educational Method. 


The values of poetry in American history 
teaching are urged by Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy in an article well supplied with 
specific examples and quotations, appear- 
ing in the November Clearing House. 


More place geography should be taught 
with current events, concludes Frances 
Repass in the November Journal of Geog- 
raphy, after reporting an experiment in 
which pupils studying current events were 
found to exhibit woeful ignorance of place 


news. 
W. F. M. 


GEOGRAPHY BY RADIO 


Geography study with the assistance of 
planned radio programs has proved in- 
creasingly successful and popular in the 
elementary schools of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
area. The experiment, begun in 1930, now 
includes 115 schools and more than 6,000 
pupils. It is reported by W. M. Gregory in 
the November issue of Educational Method. 


BROADCASTS ON LATIN AMERICA 


The “Brave New World” broadcasts are 
described, and the complete program titles 
listed, by William Dow Boutwell, director 
of the Educational Radio Project, Office of 
Education, in the November issue of School 
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Life. The sweep of Latin American history 
is covered, together with “highlights” and 
modern interests of the United States in 
Latin America. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The November issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology is devoted to the 
social and educational significance of mo- 
tion pictures. All of the articles are of in- 
terest, but it is likely that most teachers of 
social studies will find particular value in 
articles by two Englishmen: Thomas Baird’s 
on “Civic Education and the Motion Pic- 
ture” and Frank Darvall’s on “The Film as 
an Agency of British-American Under- 
standing.” The latter article advances the 
thesis that “the tempo of British life is being 
altered by the impact of the United States,” 
and attributes a role of major importance 
to American-made motion pictures, which 
are said to constitute some eighty per cent 
of the total footage shown on the British 
screen. It is further stated that “American 
films are the chief British source of interest 
and knowledge so far as the American peo- 
ple and their history, country, and life are 
concerned.” 

W. F. M. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SLIDES 


Teachers who can use lantern slides are 
reminded that two catalogs—‘‘Educational 
Lantern Slides on America,” and “The 
Pageant of America Lantern Slides’—are 
available at the Yale University Press, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Suggestions for 
class use of the slides are included. The 
second title includes 1000 items, grouped 
topically, and with some attention to eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development. 


RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


“The Resettlement Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture now has 
available the following free printed leaflets, 
folders, and pamphlets describing its 
various activities and services to farmers: 
Helping the Farmer Adjust His Debts . . . 


The Work of Resettlement . . . Greenbelt 
Towns . . . What the Resettlement Has 
Done... The Plow That Broke the Plains” 
School Life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books That Have Shaped the World 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 
1937. Pp. 62. $1.00) by Fred Eastman, pro- 
fessor of biography, literature, and drama 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary lists 
some two hundred of the great books of the 
world under three headings, biography, 
drama, and other interesting books. The 
lists are in no sense expected to include 
all the important books of the type or the 
most important of them, but they do reflect 
the personal taste of one who has read and 
lectured widely and knows something of 
the best of popular opinion. Each list is pre- 
ceded by a short essay on the author's 
philosophy of life and appreciation of books. 


SOCIAL USAGE 


In addition to Behave Yourself! Etiquette 
for American Youth by Betty Allen and 
Mitchell Pirie Briggs reviewed in this issue 
the following recent publications may be 
noted: Good Manners for Boys, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937. Pp. vi, 119. $1.50); Good 
Manners for Girls, by Inez Hayes Irwin 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. 
x, 147. $1.00); Co-Ediquette, by Elizabeth 
Eldridge (New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 
252. $2.00); and As Others Like You, by 
Margaret B. Stephenson and Ruth L. Mil- 
lett (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1936. Pp. 40. 25c. In paper). 


Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for March should 
be sent in by February r. 


Contributors to this issue include Ruby 
Keith, Horace Kidger, C. C. Loew, Donald 
L. McMurry, Arthur E. Moehlman, Wilbur 
F. Murra, Burr Phillips, and Howard E. 
Wilson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. A Report to the American Youth 
Commission. By Harl R. Douglass. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 
1937. Pp. x, 137. $1.00. 

This study was prepared to give laymen 
a convenient survey of the field of secondary 
education and to propose rather far reach- 
ing changes which would vitally affect both 
laymen and teachers. The first two chapters 
discuss the nature and objectives of sec- 
ondary education. The third and fourth 
describe the problems of youth and the 
social changes which give rise to these prob- 
lems. These four chapters are particularly 
useful to the citizen. The fifth and sixth 
chapters propose a vast extension and 
numerous alterations in our educational 
program. These especially deserve the 
thoughtful attention of teachers. 

While the first six chapters contain little 
that is new or unfamiliar to the student of 
education, they are worthy of his careful 
reading. The school is described as a social 
rather than a socialistic or cooperative en- 
terprise and as a public rather than a pauper 
institution. The necessity of teaching 
democratic processes as well as democratic 
theories is stressed. The “supplementary” 
nature of the school in relation to other so- 
cial agencies and institutions is clearly de- 
scribed. The objectives, social changes, and 
problems of youth receive thoughtful con- 
sideration. Incidentally, these sections 
abound in forceful, quotable sentences that 
might well embellish public speeches and 
decorate educational articles. 

Chapter v presents a program of “uni- 
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versal secondary education.” The question 
today is not whether youth can profit from 
schooling but rather whether society can 
afford not to offer such training. Secondary 
education today is unfortunately selective, 
and the rights of some pupils and the in- 
terests of society demand that it become 
universal. The question of the fitness and 
adequacy of the school program must re- 
place the old discussion as to whether the 
pupils are suited to the schools. If students 
do not fit the program, it, rather than they, 
may stand in need of expansion or altera- 
tion. Schools need to carry on numerous 
experiments in expanded and _ varied 
programs and to demonstrate the most valid 
curricula and methods. During the later 
years of secondary training the students 
should have opportunities to participate in 
vocational activities. This practice would 
facilitate training, lessen the burden upon 
parents, extend the training throughout a 
longer period, and remove some of the ten- 
sions that now characterize this group. Pro- 
fessor Douglass believes that full attendance 
to the age of sixteen followed by halftime 
attendance for four years would be far 
superior to full attendance to the age of 
eighteen. 

Some of the details of this expanded and 
enriched program are stated in chapter vi. 
The curriculum would be adjusted to all 
the students rather than to the college 
preparatory group. It would be more flex- 
ible and include more of life’s “real” activi- 
ties. A far larger proportion of the curricu- 
lum of grades nine to twelve would “be 
given over to the social studies—economics, 
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sociology, and political science.” ‘““The voca- 
tional training provided in schools must, 
in spite of much superficial popular 
opinion, be general and basic with a view 
to broad application and to providing edu- 
cation of a sort not easy to acquire on the 
job” (p. 94). The author doubts the wis- 
dom of expanding specific vocational offer- 
ings. Informal curricula and methods would 
probably be superior to the authoritative 
systems which are so common. Greater use 
should be made of community resources. 
The teachers should be allowed greater 
freedom in selecting content. “Compulsory 
state courses of study and state-wide uni- 
form textbooks at the high school level 
constitute obstacles rather than assistance 
to properly prepare high school teachers’’ 
(p- 99). 

In the field of method the author recom- 
mends a greater use of visual aids, the prob- 
lem approach, activities as well as learning, 
a lessened stress upon marks and scores, 
cooperation rather than competition, and 
the elimination of awards, contests, and 
comparisons. In the field of organization 
the author recommends the elimination of 
districts that are too small to provide ade- 
quate programs, the centralization of ad- 
ministration and supervision, closer rela- 
tions between the schools and _ other 
semieducational agencies, the organization 
of grades eleven to fourteen into one unit, 
freedom and variation as to organizational 
forms, such as the junior high school, and 
smaller buildings and districts within cities. 
In regard to the staff the author recom- 
mends larger fields of training than are 
usually represented by majors and minors, 
broader cultural training, training in cur- 
riculum making, better supervision, and 
greater stress upon democracy as a method. 
A greater variety of extracurricular activi- 
ties should be provided, and sounder 
programs of guidance should be developed. 
In spite of the fact that the program would 
increase costs, its adoption should be con- 
sidered seriously. 

Chapter vii lists the basic theses on which 


the whole proposal rests. The author 
stresses social change and its significance 
for the educational program and em- 
phasizes the need of a functional curricu- 
lum. “In the light of the needs of the times 
in our industrial democracy, much more 
time should be given to the teaching of the 
social studies—economics, geography, so- 
ciology and political science—which should 
be taught in every year of the secondary 
schools and required of all pupils” (p. 131). 
The author thinks that great care should 
be exercised in establishing educational 
agencies in order to see that their work falls 
completely beyond the existing school or- 
ganization, for duplication of agencies leads 
to confusion and waste. He believes that 
the work of grades thirteen and fourteen 
“how unwisely attached, at unnecessary ex- 
pense, to college and universities, or exist- 
ing as detached and uncorrelated two-year 
units known as junior colleges” should cer- 
tainly be absorbed into the secondary 
system. 

Professor Douglass has made an excellent 
summary, an incisive analysis, and far reach- 
ing proposals. The adoption of his plan 
would vastly increase the curriculum, en- 
rich methods, expand school plants, and 
increase the number of teachers employed. 
Selective training at the secondary level is 
inconsistent with our democratic aims. So- 
cial, as well as educational, wisdom seems 
to argue for complete acceptance of these 
proposals. Teachers, educators, and school 
administrators are greatly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Douglass for these challenging pro- 
posals. 

Epcar B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 


First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 
“The Teacher and Society.” Ed by William 
H. Kilpatrick. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937. Pp. vi, 360. $2.50. 

It seems singularly appropriate that the 
first yearbook of the newly formed John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Education 
and Culture—a society founded not to ex- 
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und Professor Dewey’s doctrines but to 
keep alive and further the spirit that has 
characterized all of his work—should be 
devoted to a discussion of the public school 
teacher and his social responsibilities. This 
appropriateness derives both from the 
current significance of the issues involved 
and from the nature of the lifelong interests 
of the man whom the society memorializes. 

In a quiet but persistent fashion the col- 
laborators, William H. Kilpatrick, John 
Dewey, George W. Hartmann, Ernest O. 
Melby, Jesse H. Newlon, George D. Stod- 
dard, Hilda Taba, Goodwin Watson, and 
Laura Zirbes, have worked to drive home 
the doctrine that the primary and inescap- 
able responsibility of every teacher is to be 
a constructive social agent. For too long 
teachers have been content to be socially 
colorless or at least have accepted this man- 
ner as a way of making the best of an un- 
happy situation. Teachers as a professional 
group, and the public at large, have in the 
past taken refuge behind the vague hope 
that there is something magical in the mere 
existence of schools and teachers; that, no 
matter what their activities are, as long as 
these originate in the minds of teachers and 
are undertaken in schools, they will be for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. 
But modern conditions have shattered the 
dream of a society moving inevitably, al- 
though unguided, in the direction of the 
ideal; and the collapse of this dream has 
left the teacher standing in the midst of the 
wreckage of his own vague hopes. The 
salvaging of American democratic ideals, 
as well as of the public school as a signifi- 
cant social institution, appears to depend 
in no inconsiderable measure upon the 
willingness of school people to abandon, 
once and for all, their daydreaming atti- 
tudes on the remote peaks of “pure’’ learn- 
ing and to dirty their hands with the realties 
of present social conditions and their im- 
plications. This first yearbook is devoted to 
an elaboration of this thesis. 

The reader who has been following con- 
scientiously recent educational and social 


thinking is very likely to find little that is 
new in this book, the major exception being 
the report of a study of the social attitudes 
and information of teachers. For the most 
part, the ideas presented here have been set 
forth elsewhere with equal cogency. Never- 
theless, this volume is one of the few at- 
tempts to bring the entire argument under 
one roof, so to speak, and to give it defini- 
tive form. In passing, the editor and his 
coworkers are to be complimented on the 
degree to which they have achieved a con- 
sistency of style and a completeness of treat- 
ment, features so characteristically absent 
from yearbooks. 

Throughout the book the authors have 
endeavored to indicate the ways in which 
the positions they advocate may be imple- 
mented. But it appears to the reviewer that 
the next major step to be taken in giving 
color and character to the teacher as a social 
agent is to give much more elaborate atten- 
tion to this matter of implementation along 
with the development of means for gauging 
the quality of the teachers’ contributions. 
Even the most able teacher is very likely 
to find himself, after a thorough examina- 
tion of pronouncements on his social re- 
sponsibilities, asking “What do I do now?”; 
and it would be a pity to leave the teacher 
who accepts these pronouncements with no 
adequate answer to that question. 

As has been suggested, the thoughtful 
teacher will find this volume profitable 
reading for review purposes. Yet its greatest 
value will be realized by placing it in the 
hands of teachers who have been closing 
their eyes to the world about them and of 
those young people who are preparing to 
enter the teaching profession, who need so 
desperately some landmark about which to 
orient their efforts. 

WarRrEN C. SEYFERT 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


How to Use the Educational Sound Film. 
By M. R. Brunstetter. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiii, 174. $2.00. 
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According to The National Visual Direc- 
tory (Washington: American Council of 
Education, 1936) there are now about ten 
thousand schools throughout the United 
States equipped with apparatus for the pro- 
jection of motion pictures. Of these ap- 
proximately one thousand are equipped for 
the showing of sound films. There are now 
available almost ten thousand educational 
films which may be purchased, rented, or 
borrowed. The quality of these films is 
gradually improving. Scholars such as Dr 
Charles A. Beard (“Drake The Pirate’— 
16mm, sound-on-film. New York, Walter O. 
Gutlohn Inc.) and others are serving as his- 
torical authorities. To the alert teacher of 
the social studies who would make adequate 
use of the latest developments in this field, 
Dr Brunstetter’s book on How to Use the 
Educational Sound Film is indeed timely 
and useful. 

Dr Brunstetter, director of the Bureau 
of Publications at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, brings to his study a 
rich background of many years of experi- 
ence in the production and use of the 
sound film. As research associate with the 
Erpi Picture Consultants Inc. he conducted 
a long series of experiments in the teacher’s 
use of the sound film and in helping to 
organize programs of audio-visual instruc- 
tion in school systems. This book sum- 
marizes the results of these experiments and 
sets up certain basic principles and tech- 
niques for the proper use of the sound film. 
The work is divided into six parts: three 
dealing with the use of the film in the class- 
room, one on the training of teachers in 
the use of the sound film, one on the or- 
ganization of an audio-visual program and 
finally a chapter on the “Mechanical and 
Routine Aspects of Sound-Film Use.” 

Writing in 1915 Professor Henry John- 
son said (Teaching of History. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916, p. 225): “The primary 
purpose of models and pictures in the teach- 
ing of history is to give definiteness to visual 
imagery.” The educational sound film in- 
troduces into the classroom the element of 


motion with its accompanying sound. Inas. 
far as this is done with technical skill jt 
makes a closer approximation to reality 
than was possible with the silent film. It 
adds a continuity of thought and a chrono. 
logical development of narration which jis 
not possible in the class journey or in the 
use of such aids as maps and models. In such 
films as “Drake the Pirate’ mentioned 
above, it brings authentic speeches of his. 
torical characters into the classroom in their 
historical setting. Dr Brunstetter believes 
that the most important function of the 
sound film “is that of presenting informa. 
tion,” but he adds significantly that “merely 
observing a film does not constitute or pro- 
vide the entire learning which is to be ex- 
pected.” The educational sound film must 
be viewed as a teaching tool and should be 
used as such. We would not consider a map 
wisely used, if it were simply shown toa 
class with little or no reference to the study 
at hand. Film showings should be wisely 
planned, prepared for, and followed up. 

How to Use the Educational Sound 
Film is well supplied with actual lesson 
plans in which the sound film is used as an 
integral part of the unit. Most of the ex- 
amples are chosen from the field of science, 
but the principles are readily adaptable 
to the social studies. (It might be noted 
in this connection that over half the films 
used in our schools today are used in the 
fields of science, history, and geography.) 
Techniques such as repeated showings, run- 
ning of the sound film without the sound, 
sequence showings, and the like are well 
developed. Whenever possible each point 
is illustrated by a still picture and narration 
from an educational sound film. The chap- 
ter on “Training Teachers to Use Sound 
Films” is especially well done and of spe- 
cial importance, since some states have 
recently made courses in visual instruction 
a prerequisite for certification. 

One wishes that the author had carried 
his study further to include a comparison 
of the silent and the sound film. Other ques- 
tions will occur to users of educational films. 
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Dr Brunstetter has not spoken the final 
word on this subject, but his work is stimu- 
lative and instructive. It is worthy of the 
attention of every teacher who would make 
his work vital. 
WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Film and School. By Helen Rand and 
Richard Lewis. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937. Pp. xv, 182. $1.12. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English, working through its Committee on 
Standards for Motion Pictures and News- 
papers, has made available the results of 
its study in the evaluation of the theatrical 
motion picture. This work takes the form 
of a handbook to be used as “a source of 
reference for suggestions and plans.”’ It sets 
forth the following three aims as basic for 
motion picture evaluation and furnishes 
suggestions and questions for discussing 
them: (1) ‘““We want to develop the habit 
of thinking of moving pictures as instru- 
ments that present information, stimulate 
our interests, and form our social attitudes.” 
(2) “We want to develop an understanding 
of the influence of the motion picture upon 
the information, attitudes, and conduct of 
children, youths and adults.” (3) “We want 
to develop the ability to evaluate moving 
pictures critically; we want to be able to 
evaluate their interpretation of life, their 
technique, and their art.” 

The book is organized in six chapters, 
each dealing with a phase of motion pic- 
ture evaluation. Moving pictures are first 
viewed as a social and educational force 
with some attention being given to an 
analysis of the motion picture as a propa- 
ganda agency. The section on “What makes 
criminals?” and ‘““Who makes wars?” should 
prove of special interest to the teacher of 
the social studies. The second chapter gives 
standards for evaluating the photoplay and 
the fourth chapter gives instructions in the 
use of rating scales, reviews, and criticisms. 
The sample rating scales should prove espe- 
cially valuable to any teacher desiring to 
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build up an objective basis upon which his 
students might judge theatrical films. Chap- 
ter three is an interesting description of the 
motion picture industry. It is illustrated by 
a folio of fifty-seven pictures tracing the 
making of a “movie” from manuscript to 
opening night. The treatment of the mo- 
tion picture industry as big business and a 
consideration of its many ramifications 
should prove valuable discussion material 
for high school classes. Chapter five deals 
with the organization and conduct of mo- 
tion picture clubs; giving model constitu- 
tions and methods of procedure. Finally 
a miscellany of subjects is dealt with in 
the final chapter entitled “More to Be 
Done.” Of special interest to the social 
studies teacher are the suggestions for mov- 
ing picture maps and historical classifica- 
tion of motion pictures. 

This work should prove a_ valuable 
source of suggestion to the teacher of the 
social studies. One might have wished for 
more suggestions concerning the news reel 
and documentary films, but on the whoie 
much useful material is included. 

WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 

Brooklyn, New York 


The Elements of Research. By Frederick 
Lamson Whitney. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1937. Pp. xvii, 616. $3.50. 

The director of the graduate school of 
the Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley draws upon a rich and varied back- 
ground of experience in the public schools 
and in directing the research activities of 
graduate students to produce a highly use- 
ful book on research in education. The 
author stresses the identity of research and 
the processes of systematic, orderly reflec- 
tion, quoting Dewey’s five steps in reflective 
thinking and adding the sixth step suggested 
by T. L. Kelley. In its organization and 
content, the book reveals the orderly think- 
ing of a trained mind. The graduate student 
and the more mature research worker will 
both find stimulation and useful sugges- 
tions on every one of its pages. 
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After introductory chapters on the nature 
of research and the traits and procedures 
needed in all original investigation, there 
follow separate treatments of descriptive, 
historical, experimental, philosophical, 
prognostic, curricular, sociological, and 
creative research. This is obviously a prac- 
tical rather than a strictly logical plan of 
organization. The chapter on creative re- 
search seems misnamed, since it deals with 
research in the aesthetic realm. It is, how- 
ever, a fresh and stimulating treatment. 
The readers of this journal may be inter- 
ested particularly in the chapters on histor- 
ical research and sociological research. In 
these sections, as in all of the others, re- 
search is identified with reflective thinking. 
A score card is presented for the evaluation 
of research in each of these fields. Through- 
out the book, there is a wealth of illustra- 
tive materials, well selected for practical 
school situations. Criteria, check lists, and 
outlines for evaluating each type and aspect 
of research work are generously provided. 
Excellent bibliographies are included. One 
of the concluding chapters which presents a 
non-technical explanation of the simpler 
phases of educational statistics is marred by 
omission of the normal distribution. This 
is a very minor defect in an excellent book. 


Joun A. HockettT 
University of California 


Social Behavior and Child Personality. By 
Lois Barclay Murphy. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. ix, 344. 
$3.50. 

The subtitle, An Exploratory Study of 
Some Roots of Sympathy, expresses better 
than the title the actual content of the book. 
Unlike aggressive and conflict behavior, 
sympathetic behavior has, according to the 
author, received scarcely any scientific 
study; and she attempts to stop this gap in 
scientific knowledge, at least in part, by re- 
search reported in this volume. The intro- 
duction and part I deal with the methods 
of investigation and a general description 
of the kind of children observed. The prin- 


cipal method used in the investigations was 
observation of the behavior of preschool © 
children in response to distress in other 
children. Observations were recorded by 
the investigators during 432 hours of ob. 
servation of two groups of nursery school 
children; also preliminary and _ supple. 
mentary observations were made of three 
additional groups of children. Other 
methods of investigation used were ratings 
of social behavior by teachers, observation 
of the children’s behavior in experimental 
situations, and observations made by 
parents. 

Part II is a detailed summary of the ob- 
servations and experiments, profusely il- 
lustrated with protocols. These experiments 
averaged less than one episode of sym- 
pathetic behavior for each hour of observa- 
tion, while episodes of conflict behavior 
occurred about eight times as frequently as 
episodes of sympathetic behavior. Children 
varied considerably in the extent to which 
they gave or received sympathetic responses, 
and individual children varied with cir- 
cumstances. On the whole sympathetic 
behavior seemed to increase with chronolog- 
ical age, with mental age, and with IQ, al- 
though there are wide individual variations. 
Sex differences were not found in sym- 
pathetic behavior scores among these chil- 
dren of preschool age. 

In part III, “Synthesis and Interpreta- 
tion,” the investigator concludes that traits 
such as sympathy are not as significant for 
understanding the “total” personality as 
certain patterns within a general trait. 
More accurate prediction of a child’s be. 
havior in a new situation would result from 
“accurate analysis of this situation, in rela- 
tion to his own range of possibilities and 
the dynamics of response to variations in 
his subjective relation to situations, or their 
value for him than for measurement of 
traits as ordinarily conceived. The theory 
of the development of sympathy is based 
upon the circular response mechanism. It 
may involve acquiring a group of habitual 
responses, an attitude toward certain indi- 
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viduals with whom the child is identified, 
a basic warm attitude toward others in gen- 
eral, or a spontaneous response to a distress 
situation. In other words sympathy has both 
specific and general aspects which are ac- 
quired through circular conditioning or 
other type of learning. ‘“‘Children learn how 
and when to sympathize and with whom 
to sympathize, as they learn how and when 
and whom to fight” (p. 296). 

The book deals with a type of research 
which is greatly needed in the psychology 
of personality. Genetic studies of behavior 
in natural rather than laboratory settings 
are more realistic and are likely to yield 
generalizations which more accurately de- 
scribe the complex relationships involved 
in personality development. The book is 
a valuable contribution to the psychology 
of personality and might well serve as a 
model for additional studies dealing with 
other aspects of behavior. 

NORMAN FREDERIKSEN 

Princeton University 


Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. 
By Gordon W. Allport. New York: Holt, 
1937. Pp. xiv, 588. $3.50. 

Professor Allport in this book points the 
way to a method of studying personality 
which, at least in this country, is somewhat 
novel. He is critical of the traditional 
method of studying personality, which con- 
sists in analyzing out of a person’s total be- 
havior abstractions called traits, measuring 
them, and then putting them together in 
the form of a psychograph. He believes that 
psychologists, in their efforts to be objective 
and scientific, have lost the human indi- 
vidual, as we know him in everyday life, 
and that they proceed to select certain seg- 
ments of the behavior of individuals, study 
them experimentally, and state conclusions 
in terms of laws describing the activities 
of a “generalized mind” or individual. To 
supplement such psychological methods, 
the author suggests two possibilities: 
scientific studies of undivided personalities 
in an effort to formulate general laws telling 


how the uniqueness of individuality comes 
about; and scientific study of the equiva- 
lences in the behavior of a single individual 
(rather than of uniformities in the behavior 
of human beings at large) to try to find a 
generalization or law about that one person, 
which will enable one to predict that per- 
son’s behavior in future instances with 
greater accuracy than would be possible on 
the basis of laws concerning the behavior 
of a “generalized” individual. One of the 
most important contributions of the book 
is a theory as to how persons acquire indi- 
viduality or uniqueness. 

In part I the author briefly sketches the 
outlines of a number of historical ap- 
proaches to the study of personality and 
presents a brief for extending the method- 
ology of psychology to include the scientific 
study of the individual as a whole. In part 
II he deals with the development of person- 
ality, discussing critically various theories 
of motivation and growth and presenting 
his theory of functional autonomy of 
motives. In part III he discusses various 
attempts to analyze personality into ele- 
ments, such as common traits, and deals 
with the problem of the unity of personal- 
ity. Part IV is a comprehensive survey of 
methods of studying personality. Part V, 
entitled “Understanding Personality,” in- 
cludes a chapter on ability to judge people 
and an interesting defense of intuition as 
a legitimate scientific method of studying 
personality. 

Although the author is definitely prejudi- 
cial to the personalistic method of studying 
personality, he nevertheless does “respect 
the many-sidedness of the subject matter of 
this new science.” There are many refer- 
ences to the pertinent experimental studies 
of personality from many diverse schools of 
psychology. The teacher who is interested 
in understanding the personalities of his 
separate students and in contributing to the 
development of individuality will find this 
volume stimulating and instructive. 

NORMAN FREDERIKSEN 

Princeton University 
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Behave Yourself! Etiquette for American 
Youth. By Betty Allen and Mitchell Pirie 
Briggs. New York: Lippincott, 1937. Pp. 
163, x. $1.00. 

This little volume whose purpose is aptly 
expressed in its title has several possible 
uses, a text for pupils in a course in etiquette 
and a reference book for young people. For 
reference work a more complete book of 
etiquette might be desirable, but as a text 
Behave Yourself is very good. The pupil 
will find the answer to many of the immedi- 
ate social problems that confronts him. Use 
of the book in a class would aid in stimulat- 
ing self-analysis on the part of the pupil. 
The section on business etiquette is espe- 
cially helpful in emphasizing the require- 
ments of occupational life. 

As to content, the book represents very 
modern opinion. The material, which is 
handled well with incident, example, and 
concrete situations, will inform the ado- 
lescent reader; the breezy style and snappy, 
pertinent cartoons will interest him. The 
composition and rhetoric of the book are 
suitable for high-school pupils. The pub- 
lishers have achieved an attractive, easily 
handled book conducive to reading and 
browsing. The margins are well marked and 
the type is legible. There is an index. 

This reviewer would have welcomed the 
inclusion of a bit more explanation of the 
expediency of good manners in the voca- 
tional world, as well as some figures or sta- 
tistics from private or public employment 
agencies to convince the casual young 
reader of the need for Etiquette for Amer- 
ican Youth. 


Mary BEVERLY CHASE 


Technical High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The Horace Mann Kindergarten for Five-Year- 
Old Children. By Charlotte G. Garrison, 
Emma D. Sheehy, and Alice Dalgliesh. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1937. 
Pp. xii, 146. $1.85. 

This comparatively small volume will un- 


doubtedly enjoy a large measure of popu- 
larity, for embodied in the book are the 
types of material that discerning teachers 
always welcome. Activities and experiences 
that have successfully met the needs of chil- 
dren in the Horace Mann Kindergarten for 
five-year-olds are recorded under three main 
categories—““The Child and the Environ- 
ment,” “The Curriculum,” “The Home 
and the School.”” These descriptions of con- 
tent and techniques are interesting in them- 
selves. Added significance is given, however, 
when we realize that all suggestions adhere 
to a definite, sound philosophy of education. 
“The teaching plan of the Five-Year-Old 
Kindergarten,” state the authors, “has de- 
veloped out of the special characteristics and 
needs of children of this age. The organiza- 
tion throughout is adapted to their physical, 
mental, social and emotional makeup.” 
Part two of the volume, which treats the 
curriculum, will be of especial aid to class- 
room teachers. The authors have been gen- 
erous with information concerning desir- 
able social science experiences and concern- 
ing the place of the natural and physical 
sciences in the kindergarten. “The Creative 
Arts,” “Music, Language and Literature,” 
“Dramatic Play,” are considered, while ma- 
terials necessary for such activities are listed 
in some detail. Informal experiences with 
tool subjects also come in for their share of 
attention in this section. Although the book 
is the story of an experimental kindergarten 
in a city environment, teachers everywhere 
will find it a source of stimulation and of 
practical help. The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the kindergarten movement, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Horace Mann School, make this year 
a particularly appropriate one for the pres- 
entation of this volume. 
ELENORE THOMAS 
East Chicago, Indiana 


Helpers. By John F. Waddell, Lois G. 
Nemec, and Maybell G. Bush. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. Pp. vii, 216. g6c. 
Two of the basic social science themes 
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are stressed in this volume which comes as 
a sequel to the book Home by the same 
authors (Macmillan, 1936, 80c). Intended 
for the use of children in the upper pri- 
mary grades, Helpers develops clearly the 
ideas of adaptation to the environment and 
of interdependence. An unusually large 
sampling of types of community life is pre- 
sented in the volume. In each case the chil- 
dren are led to see how the environment 
has influenced the activities described. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the services per- 
formed by workers peculiar to the region 
under consideration. The material is writ- 
ten in story form, but no amount of story 
interest is allowed to obscure the central 
ideas of adaptation to the environment and 
groups. The volume offers glimpses of life 
on a farm village, in a city home, on a wheat 
farm, on a ranch, and on a fruit farm. 
Chapters including material rather new to 
texts at this level are “Hotels as Helpers,” 
“Living Near a Large Mine,” “Living in a 
River City,” and “Living by the Sea.” 
Throughout the chapters, the authors give 
more than the obvious facts concerning the 
helpers. In some sections, to a commendable 
degree, they have “caught” the spirit of the 
workers. Thus when we read about Pedro 
and his life in a mining community we find 
more than accounts of the miners’ work. 
There are passages telling of the company 
houses, the night school for parents, the 
early morning breakfasts in the dark, and 
the ever present threat of unemployment. 

Teachers will, of course, find varied uses 
for this volume. Read in its entirety, the 
book could hardly fail to give children a 
comprehensive picture of many kinds of 
work and of a large assortment of workers. 
Employed in such a manner, it should serve 
as worthwhile introductory material to the 
social sciences. Probably a larger majority 
of teachers will select for use certain 
chapters containing references directly re- 
lated to their local courses of study. Realiz- 
ing the widespread need for references of 
this sort, the authors have included an ex- 
cellent bibliography of other books about 


helpers. This bibliography alone will prove 
of very great service to classroom teachers. 


ELENORE THOMAS 
East Chicago, Indiana 


A Full Grown Nation. By Edna McGuire. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. viii, 
454. $1.28. 

Any teacher who has been faced with the 
problem of teaching United States history 
to a middle-grade group will be interested 
in this new book. It is the third in a series 
intended to present a rounded picture of 
the development of our country and covers 
the period from 1787 to the present day. 

The make-up of the book is attractive. 
It is somewhat larger than the ordinary 
textbook, the type is large enough for easy 
reading, and the illustrations, done by 
George Richards, an illustrator of children’s 
books, are delightful and most helpful in 
bringing to life the customs and the dress 
of the different periods treated. The whole 
appearance is that of a story book. 

The author of this text is an elementary- 
school supervisor, which may account for 
the excellent adaptation to the grade level 
of reading ability. The vocabulary is well 
within the reach of youngsters of fifth or 
sixth grade, and the sentence structure seems 
to have been kept uniformly simple. The 
style is interesting in spite of these limita- 
tions. Each chapter, furthermore, is fol- 
lowed by a word study which helps to clarify 
new words met in the text. The emphasis 
in the book is largely on the social aspect 
of history, which is as it should be at the 
grade level for which it is intended. 

The book has minor faults, of course. 
In the maps, too often clarity seems to have 
been sacrificed to artistry. The general aspect 
of the maps is too colorless—they are all in 
black and white—so that no one thing stands 
out. While the decorative sketches on these 
maps are entertaining, they tend to be dis- 
tracting, particularly to children. That over- 
worked word “‘game”’ is used to label the 
list of study questions at the ends of chapters. 
Why not call them check questions or study 
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questions? There should be no apology for 
including them, and the sugar coating fails 
to disguise the pill. 

Nevertheless, I believe this book is 
worthy of examination by any middle-grade 
teacher, or administrator, who is faced with 
the problem of supplying intermediate 
grades with history texts that will be inter- 
esting, attractive, and within the children’s 
range of reading ability. 

Mary CANTY 


Hutchinson School 
Pelham, New York 


The Growth of Nations. By Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. Boston: 
Ginn, 1936. Pp. ix, 388. $1.72. 

The opening chapters provide overviews 
of strong peoples of ancient times: Mayans, 
Aztecs, Incas; of civilizations in the Orient, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Mediterranean. 
Excellent physiographic diagrams by Erwin 
J. Raisz show the sites of these centers. A 
discussion of barriers between peoples were 
broken down by the development of trans- 
portation and communication, resulting in 
the explorations and discovery of the 
Americas and the spread of European civili- 
zation. Then comes the development of 
strong nations of today. Each nation is in- 
troduced by a brief historical characteriza- 
tion of the social and political background 
of its people. The core of each unit is the 
question of why the people are concentrated 
in one region and not another, what they 
are doing with their natural resources, and 
what plane their industrial program has 
reached. The book is illustrated by a great 
many excellent new photographs, many 
showing a distinctive, characteristic pattern 
of occupancy, some original drawings, and 
a great many varieties of maps and charts. 
It also provides suggestive problems for 
group and individual solution, and has 
tables of statistical reference material. 

Cora P. SLETTEN 


State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Plutarch’s Lives. Ed by Grace Voris Curl. 
Boston: Heath, 1937. Pp. vill, 376. g6c. 
This choice of twenty-nine of Plutarch’s 

“Parallel Lives” is excellent for a small in- 

expensive volume to use in junior, or senior, 

high school, since it includes not only the 
most familiar of the Greek and Roman 
heroes but also the stories that Shakespeare 
used for plots. The originals have been cut 
a good deal and simplified, but, although 
one must appreciate the difficulties in- 
volved, it seems to this reviewer that the 
text is cluttered with the bare mention of 
famous names and deathless episodes which 
are extraneous to the essential story and to 
which not enough space can be given to de- 
velop real interest. Plutarch got his remark- 
able _characterizations — characterizations 
which have remained for some eighteen cen- 
turies as models for biographical method— 
by the abundant use of anecdotes and inci- 
dents organic to his _ characterization. 
Perhaps it is impossible to retain his flavor 
in an abbreviated form, but it seems pos- 
sible that a more ruthless editor might have 
made the space for more explanatory detail 
by omitting all mention of what could not 
be expanded. The brief introductory para- 
graphs by the editor supply no modern cor- 
rectives to Plutarch’s historical presentation 
or to his constant “ethical purpose” in biog- 
raphy. There is a useful pronouncing vo- 
cabulary and tables of money values and of 
military and official terms. The illustrations 
are disappointing and, although the paper 
is excellent, the pages are too crowded to 
be in the present, perhaps extravagant, 
taste. K. E. C. 


Son of Han. By Richard Lapiere. New York: 

Harper, 1937. Pp. 314. $2.50. 

Paucity of interpretative fiction has long 
handicapped teachers who would introduce 
American students to Chinese life. Primary 
grades have fared best because for younger 
children little but story material is assimi- 
lable. The needs of high school and adult 
readers have only within the last decade 
received serious attention. 
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To Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth, a 
teacher may add Nora Waln’s personal ex- 
periences in the cultured and elegant 
House of Exile and Edgar Snow’s Living 
China (December issue). The relations of 
the Chinese with foreigners have been un- 
derstandingly handled by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart in her books beginning with Oil 
for the Lamps of China. These four writers 
build a well rounded picture of China today. 

Enriching the background of this con- 
temporary mosaic comes Richard Lapier’s 
Son of Han, dealing with the China of a 
century ago on the verge of her unhappy in- 
troduction to Western culture. This work 
really belongs with interpretations of mod- 
ern China, for most of the conditions and 
attitudes it portrays are still typical of the 
four hundred million. The author con- 
fessedly relied heavily on able and under- 
standing assistance from the Chinese friends 
who cooperated with him in producing this 
book, for the flavor is Chinese flavor, and 
the mental quirks of the characters are true 
to their roles and their race. Seldom is the 
understanding which normally comes from 
years of living in another land achieved so 
adequately through critical aid. 

The literary style leaves something to be 
desired. As a tenth-grade girl suggests, “It 
drags in spots.’” Delicate and sensuous de- 
scription does not combine well with para- 
graphs of choppy and sketchy suggestion. 
Nevertheless the story moves with sufficient 
ease to hold the interest of moderately slow 
readers. Teachers are fortunate in being 
able to put into a pupil’s hand this tale of 
a Chinese scholar’s ambition, emotional 
conflicts, successes and disappointments, for 
it goes a long way toward explaining the 
tempo of China. Moreover the picture of a 
man to whom obligations to family and so- 
ciety take precedence over personal inter- 
ests and aims may even prick the conscience 
of a society of “‘go-getters.” 

Henry C. FENN 

Lincoln School 


Teachers College 
New York City 


Russia—From Tsarist Empire to Socialism. 
By Helen Pratt. New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1937. Pp. vi, 202. $2.00. (Peoples of the 
Pacific, III.) 

In those school systems in which Russia 
is mentioned in tones above a whisper, and 
in which Russian history is taught, there 
has long existed a dearth of suitable basic 
materials, beyond the conventional chapter 
in a modern history text. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations has undertaken to satisfy 
a felt need in this respect, not to mention 
similar needs in the case of China and 
Japan. Miss Pratt has written a relatively 
complete discussion of Russian develop- 
ment, with the major emphasis on the cur- 
rent scene in the Soviet Union; her primary 
stress at all times lies on the life of the 
people, to the occasional neglect of the more 
customary information regarding tsars and 
wars. Her treatment of prerevolutionary so- 
ciety contains an adequate sketch of Russian 
geography and of the origins of the Musco- 
vite state, but it is primarily centered upon 
major social factors operating in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. The second 
half of the book is devoted to a fairly de- 
tailed description of the events of 1917, of 
the civil war, and of the various phases of 
Soviet rule. 

Accuracy of fact, fairness of selection, 
depth of understanding, and clarity of ex- 
position are important features of the work. 
The text is filled with highly appropriate 
selections from the works of the Russian 
literary masters, which serve to make it 
vivid and extremely readable. Satisfactory 
treatment is given to Russian musical and 
artistic accomplishments, and the very real 
cultural achievements of Russia under both 
regimes are sympathetically discussed. The 
most disappointing feature of the work is 
its lack of adequate maps. The reader must 
be content with three general ones, all pre- 
dominantly Asiatic and Siberian in empha- 
sis; it is regrettable that such items as the 
territorial growth of the Russian state, the 
changes produced by the World War, and 
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the agricultural and other resources of the 
land have not been graphically represented. 
Certain standard text devices have been 
omitted: paragraphs are not headed in heavy 
type, or numbered, nor are there any review 
questions or problems, although a selected 
bibliography for teachers is included. These 
omissions may, on the other hand, please 
and stimulate the student already surfeited 
with stodgy presentations of carefully 
pigeonholed facts. The format is substan- 
tial and attractive. . 

There has been an observable shift in 
some school systems toward the study of 
individual cultures or national entities, and 
in case the culture selected is Russia Miss 
Pratt’s work is eminently suitable as a basic 
text on the senior high school level. Like- 
wise, it should prove a welcome addition 
to any school library as a concise and inex- 
pensive collateral work for courses in mod- 
ern European history. Comparison with 
other works of a similar nature is impos- 
sible, since none exists, to this reviewer’s 
knowledge. The general point of view of 
the book will, in all probability, evoke at- 
tack and criticism from the Right, but cer- 
tainly none should come from the Center. 

W. C. ARMSTRONG 


Horace Mann School 
Teachers College 
New York City 


Napoleon’s Nemesis: The Life of Baron Stein. 
By Constantin de Grunwald. New York: 
Scribner, 1936. Pp. 321. $3.75. 

In easy fashion the author, a Russian liv- 
ing in France, puts together the results of 
modern research concerning the important 
part played by Stein in the nineteenth- 
century rise of German nationalism and the 
development of Prussia as the leader in this 
nationalism and in the opposition to 
Napoleon. The author presents an excel- 
lent running discussion of Stein’s ideas, the 
problems that confronted him, and the 
times that made him. Moreover all of this 
has a distinct bearing on the present situa- 
tion in Germany as it affects Germany and 
as it affects the world. K. E. C. 


Sources of English Constitutional History; 4 
Selection of Documents from A.D. 600 to the 
Present. Ed and trans. by Carl Stephenson [ 
and Frederick G. Marcham. New York: — 
Harper, 1937. Pp. xxxiv, 906. $4.00. FF 
The value of this source book for college 

classes will be assessed elsewhere; as the P 

first selection to range over all English con. 

stitutional development it should be widely F 

useful. What of secondary schools, where — 

constitutional and even political history are F 

viewed with suspicion, and from which Eng. fF 

lish history as a separate course has all but | 

disappeared? Cheyney, Readings in English 7 

History (Boston: Ginn, rev. ed. 1922) and [ 

Tuell and Hatch, Selected Readings in ' 

English History (Boston: Ginn, 1918) will [7 

be more generally useful, but the teacher [ 

who can find the time, and who knows the 
value of letting the past speak for itself, 
will find here six pages from the Domesday 

Book, the coronation oath of Henry I a 

well as Magna Carta, such items as the | 

household ordinance of Edward II, packed | 
solidly with social history, and may find 
use for the famous statutes whose names 
have largely disappeared from texts, though 
they might not have done so had the statutes 
as well as their names and bleak summaries 
been available. The Petition of Right and 

Bill of Rights, some early records of the 

English colonies in America, and the Stamp, 

Declaratory, Townsend, and Quebec acts; 

acts for poor relief, labor regulation, reli- 

gious freedom, abolition of slavery, fran- 
chise extension, and national insurance; the 

British North America Act, Commonwealth 

of Australia Act, and Irish Free State Act; 

the speech of the Prime Minister and the 

King’s Declaration of Abdication Act last 

December—these bear on the theme of de- 

mocracy currently stressed in the schools and 

serve to remind us that social and economic 
development can not be divorced from 


political and constitutional change. 
E. M. H. 


The Colonial Period of American History. The 
Settlements. By Charles M. Andrews. New 
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Haven: Yale Univ. Press, Vol. III, 1937. 

Pp. xili, 354. $4.00. 

With the publication of his third volume 
Professor Andrews practically closes his 


- — study of the seventeenth century settle- 
rllege 4 


ments. Jamaica, New Netherland, the 
Jerseys, the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania 


town. Because of the need to round out 
the story of the fall of proprietary govern- 
ment, in some instances the narrative runs 
on into the eighteenth century. The great 
work of settlement was now ended and a 
new period of colonial history was at hand. 
The next objective of the author is to study 
England’s efforts to administer the colonies 
in the interest of trade and revenue and 
her attempt to work out more satisfactory 
commercial and constitutional relations 
with her overseas possessions. 

This volume offers an appropriate van- 
tage point from which to survey the work 
of Professor Andrews thus far. That his his- 
tory is authoritative is of course unques- 
tioned. No one in England or America is 
more familiar with the sources of English 
enterprise in America. No one has done 
more to popularize the study of colonial 
history emphasizing the imperial point of 
view. It may be added here, for students 
who may be unaware of the fact, that H. L. 
Osgood, G. L. Beer, and Edward Channing 
were familiar with such an interpretation. 
One sometimes gets the feeling that in view- 


_ ing his subject so largely from London, Pro- 


fessor Andrews often concentrates on the 
periphery of colonial history and leaves out 
too much of the internal history of the 
colonies. With their wealth of detail on 
international developments Osgood’s vol- 
umes are still necessary to fill out the pic- 
ture. Professor Andrews performs a useful 
service in noting the persistence of tradi- 
tional English political ideas, but possibly 
he minimizes too much the democratic tend- 
encies in the colonies. It is to be hoped that 
in future volumes he will give us a little less 
of the counting room and council room and 
more of another history he knows so well— 


the kind in his Colonial Folkways. But 
whatever he gives us can only add to the 
great contribution he has already made. 


MICHAEL Kraus 
College of the City of New York 


The Discovery and Exploitation of the Minne- 
sota Iron Lands. By Fremont P. Wirth. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press, 1937. 
Pp. vili, 247. $2.50. 

The story of the discovery and exploita- 
tion of the Minnesota iron lands presents 
unusual opportunities to the economic his- 
torian. Although Professor Wirth does not 
fully utilize those opportunities, he does 
present a competent account of the develop- 
ment of the Minnesota iron region from the 
finding of iron ore in northeastern Minne- 
sota, through the preliminary period of 
geological explorations, the “iron rushes,” 
the interminable land litigations, and the 
failure of the pioneering Merritt brothers 
to hold their properties from acquisition by 
John D. Rockefeller, to the ultimate domi- 
nation of the ranges by “big steel.” The 
author has made extensive use of land office 
records and the records of land ownership 
cases, and he shows that much of the diffi- 
culty and litigation involved in the develop- 
ment of the region may be attributed to 
faulty federal and state mineral land 
policies. There are two fairly good maps, a 
selected bibliography, and an adequate in- 
dex. The reader interested in filling out the 
story of the Minnesota iron region would 
find it worth while to supplement this book 
with the articles and books given in section 
thirty-one of Theodore C. Blegen, Minne- 
sota: Its History and Its People (Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1937). 

CarLTon C. QuUALEY 


Bard College 
Columbia University 


Roosevelt to Roosevelt, The United States in 
the Twentieth Century. By Dwight Lowell 
Dumond. New York: Holt, 1937. Pp. ix, 
585. $2.60. 

This book offers a thoughtful and pro- 
vocative interpretation of our immediate 
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social and political background and pre- 
sents a careful account of what has occurred 
in this country since the advent of the New 
Deal. The first sections consider the sec- 
tional and institutional inheritances of the 
twentieth century, followed by chapters on 
the resurgence of Jeffersonian liberalism, 
political philosophy from Theodore Roose- 
velt to Wilson, the question of economic 
freedom, the discussion of law administra- 
tion and the courts, and the problems of 
national expansion. ‘The World War period 
is covered by chapters on “A War to End 
Wars,” “What Price Victory,” and “Post- 
War Reactions.” Topical treatment is given 
to the Twenties, “The Age of the Golden 
Calf” on population problems, speculation, 
taxation, and government spending, “The 
Last Stand of Rugged Individualism” on 
agriculture, industry, transportation, and 
power, “Militant Labor” on communism 
and craft versus industrial unionism, 
“Political Decadence” on the Harding- 
Coolidge regime, the promise of a new era 
under Hoover, and the 1932 campaign, and 
finally, “Bourbons to Crack-Pots, A Medley 
of Ideas’ devoted to technocracy, ‘‘share 
the wealth,” industrial democracy, unem- 
ployment relief, and politics. The book 
ends with three chapters on the New Deal 
and one on the 1936 election, with brief 
treatment of such topics as currency and 
credit inflation, relief, agriculture, indus- 
try, labor, social security, tariffs and neu- 
trality, prohibition and crime control, and 
the Supreme Court issue. It includes a good 
summary of the effects of the court’s inter- 
pretations. 

The book is written with definitely lib- 
eral leanings. Characterizations are forth- 
right. Technocracy, for example, is summed 
up as a plan “so unintelligible in parts as 
to appear profound to many people’ (p. 
413). Political parties in the past are criti- 
cized for their lack of definite policies; they 
“cultivated the art of ambiguity, wrote plat- 
forms of meaningless generalities, spoke the 
sort of platitudes that sounded well in coun- 
try stores and barber shops” (p. 14). Debat- 


able questions receive balanced treatment, 
Concerning the World War, the author 
thinks that it is perhaps too early for his. 
torians to come to an agreement as to the 
comparative influence of the various factor; 
that dragged us in. He gives proper focus, 
however, to Great Britain’s treatment of 
our commerce with neutral European coun. 
tries and also to the economic influence of 
supplying the Allies with material (p. 206), 
He attacks the denial of our guarantee of 
freedom of speech during the war and de. 
plores “‘the widespread witch-hunt in the 
public schools, colleges and universities in 
an effort to crush everyone who was pacif. 
ically inclined or internationally minded” 
(p. 223). Pressure politics are decried, and 
the groups involved are openly accused, 
Especially enlightening in this respect is 
the section on the teachers’ oaths laws (pp. 
279-84), passed by the various states since 
1917. Prime instigators of this movement, 
says the author, were such organizations as 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, | 
the American Legion, the American De 
fense Society, and the United States Flag 
Association. In all likelihood a number of 
national organizations will never endorse 
this book. 

It is evident that the author is in sym- 
pathy with many policies of the present ad- 
ministration, although in a number of 
respects he takes a neutral attitude. For in- 
stance, after pointing out the inconsist- 
encies of Hoover's policies before and after 
1932, the author then proceeds to do the 
same with those of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(pp. 523-24), ending with the admission 
that “the thing simply did not make sense 
to the independent voter’’ (p. 524). Foreign 
affairs do not receive as careful a treatment 
as domestic. The account is too frequently 
telescoped. In discussing our brushes with 
Mexico, for example, no mention is made 
of the Columbus, New Mexico, raid as the 
immediate cause of our punitive expedition 
into Mexico in 1916 to capture Villa (p. 
193); in the story of Anglo-Canadian- 
American relations no explanation is given 
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to the settlement in 1911 of the Alaska seal- 
ing industry controversy that threatened the 
extinction of the Pribiloff Islands herd. 
The book contains an adequate index 
and a valuable bibliography but has neither 
illustrations nor maps, except for those on 
the end papers. Possibly the reasonable 
price does not allow for such embellish- 
ments. This reviewer feels that the inclu- 
sion of parenthetical information in a foot- 
note rather than in the text would make 
for greater reading facility. Such minor 
omissions, however, do not detract seri- 
ously from the general excellence of this 
volume. Every teacher of recent American 
history ought to read parts of it. 
Harotp F. Witson 


State Teachers College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


Current Social Problems. By John M. Gillette 
and James M. Reinhardt. New York: 
American Book, 1937. Pp. x, 819, rev. ed. 
$4.00. 

“ ‘So if they are saved, it will be, I expect, 
in their own despite’” (p. 643). Thus the 
authors quote J. M. Keynes, the well known 
English economist, concerning interna- 
tional bankers; but the sentence might 
with equal fitness be applied to the book 
under review. This volume is one of the 
American Sociology Series edited by Kim- 
ball Young. The authors are professors of 
sociology respectively at the University of 
North Dakota and at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Following a theoretical analysis of the 
meaning of social problems, the authors dis- 
cuss the problems under headings suggest- 
ing their more obvious origins, geographic 
and economic conditions, psychophysical 
conditions, race and nativity, the domestic 
institution, social control. At the end of 
each of the thirty-one chapters is a list of 
questions and suggestions for brief and ex- 
tended readings. While some of the ques- 
tions are thoughtful, others simply give the 
student the cue for repeating verbatim what 
is in the text. “What is a weed?” (p. 54) is 


a good example of another kind of ques- 
tion which might reasonably be called silly. 
Parts two to six are crammed with useful 
information, and the exposition of some 
of the problems is unusually good, for ex- 
ample, those devoted to race and the family. 
On the other hand, the first seventy-five 
pages, which should be the best in the book, 
are the worst. Here the style is vague, prolix, 
and at times bewilderingly paraphrastic. In 
places the expression is so faulty as to ob- 
literate meaning (see pp. 40 and 642). On 
page 29 the second paragraph, besides being 
in poor style, contains an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error. 

The authors say in the beginning that 
they do not attempt to consider all social 
problems. This reviewer does, however, 
question their selection. The problems of 
the democratic state and war and peace 
seem poor material for such a volume. To 
be sure they are social problems; yet com- 
ment upon them too easily wanders down 
the enchanting byways of political theory 
and escapes exact data. Militarism, rackets, 
and the narcotic trade are subjects more 
suited to the range of this book; and would 
it not have been better, having analyzed 
poverty, to turn to wealth and discuss it 
as a social problem? Does not wealth cor- 
rode personality and disturb human rela- 
tionships as much as poverty? Grains of 
pleasant humor scattered here and there 
might have gone a long way to redeem this 
book. As it is, however, this reviewer can 
only hope that no students will be com- 
pelled to read it. Contemporary Problems 
in the United States by Horace Taylor 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1936) and Re- 
cent Social Trends (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1933) are much better than the vol- 
ume under review. 

E. Lewis B. Curtis 


State Normal School 
Oneonta, New York 


Native American Humor (1800-1900). By 
Walter Blair. Pp. xv, 573. New York: 
American Book, 1937. $3.00. 
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This book undertakes to trace changes 
in the humorous treatments of American 
characters of the nineteenth century and 
is both a book about and also of native 
American humor of that period. It contains 
carefully selected excerpts from representa- 
tive humorous writings from The Farmer's 
Almanac (1809) to Finley Peter Dunne 
whose Mr Dooley and Mr Hennessy made 
many statesmen squirm and scores of thou- 
sands of Americans smile and laugh. From 
the day of the appearance of Jack Downing 
(born 1830) to the death of Will Rogers in 
1935, Blair says that ‘““America was at no 
time without at least one homespun humor- 
ous philosopher”’ (p. 39, note). 

The book has the quality of comprehen- 
siveness. It traces native American humor 
from Down East humor, through the humor 
of the Old Southwest, both for the period 
from 1830 to 1867, discusses literary come- 
dians from 1855 to 1900, and “local color- 
ists” from 1868 to 1900. The book is highly 
documented and contains thirty-three pages 
of bibliography. “Notes” at the end of the 
work add to the value of the book. Very 
interesting also is the author’s discussion of 
“The Requisites for ‘American Humor,’” 
a chapter that could well be read in connec- 
tion with Stephen Leacock’s Humor: Its 
Theory and Technique (New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1935) or A. P. Hudson’s Humor of 
the Old Deep South (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1936). In the works of both Blair and 
Hudson is much social history. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 


The University of North Carolina 
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Just published Revised Edition 


Smiths ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to high school pupils by a high school 


' teacher in a way the pupils can understand. Emphasizes the social implications of 


F 
: 
; 








economics, and covers those topics essential to the pupil’s live understanding of the 


| business world and the principles upon which it operates, Thoroughly revised and 
| brought up to date; more teachable than ever. 


a 


Write for further information 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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ing and Application. New York: Appleton-Century, 

1937- Pp. xiii, 315. $2.00. 

Horace Mann Schools, The Students of. Those Who 
Bear the Torch. A Pageant. Washington: Committee 
on the Horace Mann Centennial, National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 160. $1.00 for cloth binding, 
50c. for paper binding. 

Hutchinson, William T., ed. The Marcus W. Jernegan 
Essays in American Historiography. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. x, 417. $4.00. 

Johnson, B. Lamar. What About Survey Courses? New 
York: Holt, 1937. Pp. xi, 377. $2.85. 

Kinney, J. P. A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xv, 366. 
$4.00. 

Kotschnig, Walter M. Unemployment in the Learned 
Professions: An International Study of Occupational 
and Educational Planning. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1937. Pp. xi, 347. $3.50. 

Kronenberg, Henry H. Workbook to Accompany 
Beard and Beard’s The Making of American Civili- 
zation. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. iv, 260. 80c. 

Langdon, William Chauncy. Everyday Things in Ameri- 
can Life 1607-1776. New York: Scribner, 1937. Pp. 
XX, 353. $3.00. 

Levene, Ricardo. Translated and edited by William 
Spence Robertson. A History of Argentina. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 
565. $4.00. 

Lundberg, Ferdinand. America’s 60 Families. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1937. Pp. xxii, 544. $3.75. 
Meehan, Thomas F. ed. Historical Records and Studies. 
Vol. XXVIII. New York: United States Catholic His- 

torical Society, 1937. Pp. 271. 

Notter, Harley. The Origins of the Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937- Pp. vi, 695. $4.50. 

Oberholtzer, Edison Ellsworth. An Integrated Curricu- 
lum in Practice: A Study of the Development, In- 
stallation, and Appraisal of a Certain Type of In- 
tegrated Curriculum in the Educational Program of 
the Public Elementary Schools of Houston, Texas. 


New York: Bureau of Pub., Teachers College, Colum. 
bia Univ., 1937. Pp. xv, 218. $2.35. 

Oberholtzer, Kenneth E. American Agricultural Prob. 
lems in the Social Studies: Some Important Agricul. 
tural Problems and Related Generalizations That 
Should Be Considered in the General Curriculum of 
Urban and Rural Schools. New York: Bureau of Pub, 
Teachers Col., Columbia Univ., 1937. Pp. v, 119. $1.60, 

Ohlin, Bertil, and others.: Can We Control the Boom, 
A Conference at the Univ. of Minnesota, May 11, 1939, 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 29. 
25c. In paper. 

Parsons, Talcott. The Structure of Social Action. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xii, 817. $6.00. 

Patterson, Franklin H. We and Our Neighbors—A 
Welfare Primer for Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils and Other Students of Social Service. New 
York: Community Chests, 1937. Pp. 80. 75¢c. 

Rainey, Homer P. How Fare American Youth? New 
York: Appeton-Century, 1937. Pp. ix, 186. $1.50. 

Rand, Helen, and Lewis, Richard. Film and School. A 
Handbook in Moving-Picture Evaluation. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. xv, 182. $1.12. 

Russell, William F., ed. The Rise of A University: The 
Later Days of Old Columbia College. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. xi, 415. $3.75. 

Schachner, Nathan. Aaron Burr. New York: Stokes, 
1937. Pp. xii, 563. $3.50. 

Stolper, B. J. R. A Newspaper Unit for Schools. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., 1937. Pp. 27, rev. and enl. ed. g5c. In 
paper. 

Stonequist, Everett V. The Marginal Man: A Study 
in Personality and Culture Conflict. New York: 
Scribner, 1937. Pp. xviii, 228. $1.60. 

Vagts, Alfred. A History of Militarism: Romance and 
Reality of a Profession. New York: Norton & Co., 
1937- Pp. ix, 510. $4.75. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. Foods America Gave the World. 
Boston: L. C. Page, 1937. Pp. xvi, 289. $3.00. 

Whitney, Frederick L. The Elements of Research. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xvii, 616. $3.50. 

Willis, Parker B. The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. 
Pp. xii, 277. $3.00. 





Specimen Map from the 5th Revised Edition D-G European History Atlas. See next page. 
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Denoyer-Geppert Colored Notebook Maps °.° 2..."" 


Size 84x11" For Use in Students’ Notebooks and Syllabi. These maps are fully colored reductions of our celebrated Breasted-Harding-Hart History Wal! Map 


Breasted-Huth-Harding Series American History American History 


Ancient, Medieval and Modern European, and World Hist’y Basic Series Supplementary Series 


B ir—Ancient World H10r—The Reformation ir—World of Columbus A25r—Population Density, 1790-1870 

B 2r—Aneient Orient, Palestine H1lir—Tudor and Stuart England 2r—World Explorations to 1580 A26r—Population Density, 1880-1910 

B 3r—Oriental Empires H1i2r—Europe, 1648 3r—Carribbean Settlement to 1525 Asi —frqnien Density, 1920 

B 4r—The po tommy World H13r—Europe, 1740 , 4r—International Rivalries A28r—U. 8. Land Survey 

B 5r—Ancient Greece H14r—Discoveries, Colonization 5r—English Colonial Grants Ae —Preeid’ tial Elections, 1796-1820 

B 6or—Greek and Phoenician H15r— Napoleon 6r—Partition of America, 1700, 1763 ena Elections, 1824-44 
Colonies and Commerce Hy A sr 1815 7r—Colonial Commerce, Industries A3ir—Presidential Elections, 1848-60 

B 7r—Boeotia and Attica H17r—British Isles 8r—Revolutionary War A32r—Presidential Elections, 1564-76 

B 8r—Athens H18r—Industrial England 9r—State Claims and Ratification idential Elections, 1880-92 

B %—Sequence Map of Greece H19r—Modern Italy Al0r—Westward Movement A id’tial Elections, 1896-1908 

B 10r—Alexander's Empire and Central Europe Allir—Louisiana Purchase A35r—Presidential Elections, 1912-24 

B lir—Ancient Italy H20r—Growth of Prussia Al2r—Territorial Acquisitions A36r—Slavery, 1776 to 1849 

B 12r—Roman Power in Italy and Modern Germany Al3r—Land and Water Routes A37r—Slavery, 1850 to 1865 

B 13r—Rome H21ir—The Balkans Al4r— Mexican War, Compromise, 1850 A38r—Manhood Suffrage 

B 14r—Conquest of Mediterranean H22r—World, 1914 Al5r—Secession, 1860-1861 A39r—Woman Suffrage 

B 15r—Caesar’s Gaul H23r—Europe, 1914 Al6ér—Civil War, 1861-1865 A40r—Liquor ulations 

Biér—Roman Empire | H24r—Economic Europe A1l7r—Abolition Reconstruction A4ir—Sources of Immigrants 

H tr—Barbarian Migrations H25r—Peoples of Europe Al8r—Statehood and Land Grants A42r—Immigration of Various Peoples 

H 2r—Charlemagne | A og a Rhine Al9%r—Lines of Transportation A43r—Transportation, Various Periods 

H 3r—Holy Roman Empire H27r—Europe, 1928 A20r—Resources, Conservation A44r—Power of the Voter 

H 4r—Crusades H28r—Central Europe, 1918-22 A2ir—Industrial United States A45r—Chart of Federal Government 

H 5r—Saxon, Norman England H29%r—W orld at War A22r—aAgricultural U. 8. A46r—Chart: State and County Govt. 

H 6r—England a France H30r—League of Nations A23r—U. 8. in the Caribbean A47r—Chart: City Government 

H 7r—Europe, 1 H3ir—Africa A24r—Greater United States A48r—United States Today 

H 8r— Medieval a H32r—The Modern World 

H %r—Charies V., 1519 


rrr rrr rire 





PRIVES 
Single map . $ 0.05 Ten 20-map envelopes J Ten 50-map envelopes 
Envelope of 20 of one title... .80 Envelope of 50 of one title ; 500 maps of a title 


A New Atlas within the Means of Every Student 


48 Pages of Fully Colored Maps like the specimen on reverse of this page, 
All titles in first two columns above are included. 





64 Pages of Text describe and explain in interesting fashion the unfolding 
of history from the first map, “The Ancient World” to the last, “The Modern 
World”. 


A Complete Index is included. 


BH48p— Bound in heavy paper covers, each postpaid 
BH48c—Same as BH48p, but bound in rich fabrikoid, postpaid 


A companion atlas for American History is available at the same prices. Des- 
ignate by number A48p and A48c respectively. 


The Cartocraft History Map Studies 


By A. E. Rutenbeck, M. A. (Columbia), Head of the Department of Social Science, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


These are enveloped sets of looseleaf outline maps, _ As an example, Set R5 American History I contains nine out- 
each set planned for a half year’s course and repre- line maps for this work: 
senting on the part of the pupil an amount of work The Discoverers. The American - ae 


= ean be done within the semester and donewell. Ee seehinaers. = ae ee 

ach set contains seven or eight maps 84x11 Colo an et 

inches, also two or three double size maps 11x16 French Explorations. Wer 1813, Westward Moveman, 
The Monroe Doctrine. 

inches making nine or ten outline maps in all. Each and these four: 

set may be had with or without four fully colored Reference Maps—Fully Colored 

maps 84x11 inches, intended as reference material The World of Columbus. The Westward Movement. 

for the student; but the outline maps making up each English Colonial Grants. The Louisiana Purchase. 

set must be sold as a set, unbroken. “R” Sets “R-a””’ Sets 


There are Nine Sets of Cartocraft History Map NET PRICES with 4 colored omitting colored 











reference maps reference maps 
Ss, on Ramone: I Sete, enthpaateeld 
Course Order No. Order No. then 7 . 4 
Ancient History....Set Ri > History II Set R6 
Medieval History o— = World History |... .Set R7 
Modern History I World History II... Set R8 . 
Modern History Il. ‘oo Re r Sees 
American History I.Set R5 a aaa 08 par Ges Rie Peunge on Qoansiey Geese — 
Civies I1........... To points up to 300 miles from Chicago, add per set. . 

If colored reference maps are to be omitted, add “a” to order = To points between 300 and 1,000 miles 

aumber; as, Set R5a, Set Ré6a, etc. To points over 1,000 miles from Chicago, eae ; 








will bring you specimen copies of ’ ce 


1. The new edition European History Atlas must mention 
2. Any two Cartocraft History Map Studies ; si 
3. Eight Colored Notebook Maps (included in 2) SOCIAL 


. ADDRESS Denoyer-Geppert Co., Uptown Station, Chicago. 4 EDUCATION” 
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"t Denoyer-Geppert Large Wall Maps for Social Science 


= See next page for reduced facsimile of one of 94 Maps, each 44x32 inches. 


You need not lack adequate map equipment for any of your social science courses. 
) 


Scholarly new maps are priced as low as $1.25 each, They fit chartstand holder 
outfit costing, $4.25. Eyeletted maps, $1.50 each. 


: Check your equipment against the titles on opposite page and make up an order today. 
(Omit the “r” from map numbers.) 


All styles of mounting are available. 
Veelbenras Sqm eb TERR: 8. COREG si access atten en wichn ni nsstecee RO cn scesncorwndercliatissnnichaniilll 


Any 2 maps handmounted on durable muslin, on spring roller and board................ 





® 
13.75 
12.50 7 a 
For Current History in the World of 1938 
in 
Map SS9 World 86x64 Inches—largest made in the U.S.A. See page 5 of Catalog 13. 
rage, 
Map S82 Europe 64x74 Inches and companion maps of a size which gives rear seat pupils 
[ding a fair deal— 
ern 
S1 U.S. and Possessions S3 Asia S4 Africa 
S5 North America S6 South America S9 World See pages 9-11 of Catalog 13. 
$1.35 
2.00 The J Maps, 44x58 Inches, one of each continent, the World, 
Des- U.S. and Possessions, Australia and Pacific Lands. See pages 12-13.0f Catalog 13. 
ies e a e 
, Wis. 


neil IF YOU DO NOT HAVE ' RELIABLE 
; THIS CATALOG TEACHING TOOLS 


vement. 


PLEASE REQUEST : FOR 
al MENTIONING " SOCIAL STUDIES 
SOCIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
e e 





DENOYER-CG5EPPERT CO. 


L 5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
)N” Uptown Station CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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